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PERSONAL FROM THE EDITOR 



I n the well-known photo on this page, Albert Einstein pokes 
out his tongue. Is he just clowning around, showing what a 
funny guy he can be? Or is he showing his contempt for the 
public? Was Einstein one of the greatest 
con men of all time? For an explosive view 
about this possibly overrated “supergenius,” 
see our article starting on page 35. 

♦♦♦ ♦♦♦ 

Our cover this issue shows Byzantine Em¬ 
peror Heraclius defeating the Persian ruler 
Khosrow II, in A.D. 627. Persia had tempor¬ 
arily conquered Jerusalem, only to see it 
taken back by the Byzantines. Soon a rising 
Islam would take the holy city for itself. The 
reign of another Byzantine emperor, Justin¬ 
ian, was marked by some of the greatest mil¬ 
itary achievements of all time, under the gen¬ 
erals Belisarius and Narses: reconquering the 
key ex-Roman states of Italy, Spain and North 
Africa. The most important and respected 
source for this period is Procopius of Caes¬ 
area. Procopius accompanied Belisarius on some of his great con¬ 
quests and wrote some official histories of the wars and of Jus¬ 
tinian’s immense building programs. He ensured that we re¬ 
member Justinian as a political and military genius. That was 
true, as far as it went. But Procopius dared not publicly say what 
was really going on in the personal lives of Justinian and his wife 
and others of his inner circle. He feared for his life if he did. So 
he wrote another, secret history, with strict instructions that it 
was not to be published until after his death. This history was so 
shocking that many scholars have wanted to believe it a forgery. 
Yet its pedigree, and every test that can be made on it, show it is 
bona fide. For more on the little-remembered history of this key 
part of the medieval world, see our symposium of articles—the 
one by Edward May starting on page 5 of this issue and the relat¬ 
ed two articles following it. 

❖ ♦♦♦ ❖ 

The slave trade in Africa (pp. 23 ff.) has been often misused by 
political factions pursuing their own agendas. Books by what 
Harry Elmer Barnes would call the “court historians” attempt to 
paint a picture of a “Merrie Old Africa.” Schoolchildren are 
taught that sub-Saharan Africa was like a Garden of Eden before 
the advent of the “evil white devils,” who oppressed the blacks in 
their native land, and carried some of them away to a life of hor¬ 
rible servitude. But this establishment history of Africa and of 
the slave trade associated with the Dark Continent is complete¬ 
ly false, as it is nothing more than propaganda aimed at defam¬ 
ing an entire race of people (whites) for a tragic situation not 
entirely of their own making. Even though the European powers 
failed to induce the Africans to learn civilized conduct, as is 
noticeable to this day in the way black Africans and Afro-Ameri¬ 
cans still treat one another (not to mention they way they treat 
white people and Asiatics), the goal of the European powers was 
a lofty one nonetheless. 

The real history of slavery in Africa is a history of native 
power and greed. 

Even before the arrival of Europeans, the African tribal kings 
and tribal elites not only commanded the respect and tribute of 
their subjects, but also abused this respect to aggrandize them¬ 


selves and to increase their own power. Over a period of more 
than 400 years, black Africans enslaved about 21 million of their 
own people. Of these, nearly 12 million died within their first 
year of slavery in Africa, mainly as a result of poor 
food and little water, or as a result of being sacri¬ 
ficed, tortured to death for entertainment and/or 
being eaten. 

It should be noted that it was not the Africans 
who ended the transatlantic slave trade, but rather 
the Europeans and Americans. If it had not been for 
the heroic mission of the white powers in Africa, life 
there would no doubt be much harsher than it is 
today. In Africa itself, despite the efforts of the for¬ 
mer colonial powers, chattel slavery has continued 
down to the present. Overall, the history of African 
slavery should be understood as a crime Africans 
perpetrated against one another; and the liberal- 
inspired tirades against “white devils” should end. 

And there’s lots more great Revisionist material 
for you to digest, so turn off the television, settle 
yourself in your favorite easy chair, and enjoy the 
fascinating material contained within the pages of this issue of 
The Barnes Review. ♦> 
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EDITORIAL 



Byzantium: The Second Rome 


T he history of the eastern Roman empire of Byzantium 
might seem a radically esoteric topic for Western read¬ 
ers. But Byzantium’s influence and importance is vast¬ 
ly understated by those who believe that the Roman 
empire fell in the fifth century, and that the Western philosophi¬ 
cal tradition came to us from the Arabs, through Spain. Much of 
our modern knowledge of ancient Greece, her religion and philo¬ 
sophical traditions was actually preserved in Byzantium. The 
notion of a Christian empire derives from the Byzantines. 
Furthermore, the idea of the rule of law was maintained by 
emperors such as Justinian and his successors in the former 
eastern part of the Roman world after the fall of the western half 
of the empire. 

The Byzantines are known as a proud people who believed 
that Constantine’s reception of Chris¬ 
tianity set them apart from the rest of 
humanity. Byzantium saw itself, ra¬ 
ther unabashedly, as the manifesta¬ 
tion of a new chosen people, called to 
bring the benefits of a truly Christian 
civilization and moral politics to the 
world. The theoretical claim to uni¬ 
versal political jurisdiction was never 
abandoned by the Byzantine mind, 
right up until the end, in 1453. 

For nearly 1,000 years, Byzantium 
was the first line of defense in Europe 
against Islam. Islamic expansionism 
was a fact of its life, and military ex - 
pansion was central to Islam’s own 
self-image from nearly the moment of 
its inception. As both Byzantium and 
Persia exhausted each other with an 
endless series of wars in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, the political vacu¬ 
um in the Levant was filled by Mo¬ 
hammed’s writings and the military 
organization that formed seemingly 
immediately around him. The Levant 
as a part of “European civilization” 
was now in the past. One must re¬ 
member that “Europe” was a far larg¬ 
er place previous to the appearance of 
Islam. Of the Byzantine empire’s 
many enemies, whether it be the Franks, the Lombards, the 
Avars, the Venetians or even the early Slavs, it was militant and 
expansionist Islam that proved Byzantium’s undoing in the mid¬ 
dle of the 15th century and caused it the most trouble during pre¬ 
vious centuries. 

The notion of Byzantine identity is a central concept. Empires 
are by definition multicultural, for this is what differentiates 
them from nations. But empires, in order to remain such, must 
have some notion of their identity, a self-conscious vision of them¬ 
selves, in order to articulate a political and social sense of pur¬ 
pose that might be able to unify numerous peoples under them. 
The question of a militant sort of cultural integration was utter¬ 
ly beyond the pale. For Byzantium, though its boundaries encom¬ 
passed many peoples, remained a Greek state. Eventually, as 
Byzantium shrank, she became largely Greek racially as well as 


culturally; she became, in spite of her own self-image, another 
nation rather than an empire. Her mission was to continue the 
legacy of western and Latin Rome (and in fact, the early years of 
the eastern empire, even under Justinian, saw the continuation 
of the court usage of the Latin language) under the new banner 
of the Orthodox and Catholic Church. 

A strong and proud Byzantine sense of racial identity came 
into being as her boundaries encompassed mostly Greeks after 
military losses to Islam and the west. For example, a manual of 
statecraft, De Administrando Imperio, written by Constantine 
VII, reads: “For just as each animal mates with its own tribe, so 
it is right that each nation should also marry and cohabit not 
with those of another race and tongue, but of the same tribe and 
speech.” And in another passage: 

If any nation of these infidel and 
dishonorable tribes of the north shall 
ever demand a marriage alliance with 
the emperor of the Romans, and 
either to take his daughter to wife, or 
to give a daughter of their own to 
theirs also you should rebut, saying: 
“Concerning this matter also a dread 
and authentic charge and ordinance 
of the great and holy Constantine is 
engraved upon the sacred table of the 
universal church of the Christians, St. 
Sophia, that never shall an emperor of 
the Romans ally himself in marriage 
with a nation of customs differing 
from and alien to those of the Roman 
order ... unless it be with the Franks 
alone.” (Quoted in Browning, The 
Byzantine Empire, Notre Dame, 125.) 

Regardless of the multi-ethnic na¬ 
ture of the early empire, its laws, cus¬ 
toms, religion and way of life were 
thoroughly Greek, or that of a Hellen- 
ized Rome. 

One aspect of Byzantine life and 
politics that needs to be understood if 
one is to grasp the reasons why By¬ 
zantium maintained itself for nearly 
1,000 years is the theme system of 
land tenure. This system was populist 
in nature and was a response to the 
numerous enemies on all fronts the Byzantines had to contend 
with, even prior to the rise of Islam. The Byzantine empire need¬ 
ed to develop a means by which the entire empire might main¬ 
tain the loyalty of its citizens, create a sense of common cause 
and develop a native military system that would avoid the 
always problematic use of foreign mercenaries. 

Byzantium’s rejection of a hereditary system of rule while still 
remaining a monarchical regime proves the interest in rule by 
merit, strength and, most importantly, military prowess. The con¬ 
trol of economic life in the cities of the empire by the guilds, how¬ 
ever controlled by the emperor, shows that Byzantium was 
deeply committed to a proper standard of living for its skilled 
labor and an interest in excellence, and there was a sort of “bal¬ 
ance of power” system among church, guild, army and emperor. 

—MRJ 
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Shown is a floor mosaic from Jerusalem depicting Christ as “Orpheus among the animals.” Such artistic skill 
proves the tremendous level of advancement Christian art had achieved in Constantinople and shows an obvi- 
ous continuity with ancient Roman and Greek traditions. 
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The Dual Nature of the 
Byzantine Empire 

... And The Anecdota of Procopius 


By Edward T. May 


When considering vast events such as the fall of the western Roman 
empire, the linkage of specific events with exact dates is a dicey proposition 
at best. One cannot say, for example, that the empire began its demise in a 
certain year, or that its absolute collapse occurred on such-and-such a day. 
With this caveat in mind, we may tentatively suggest the genesis of the 
Byzantine empire as having occurred when Zeno, emperor of the eastern 
portion of the Roman empire, assumed sovereignty over the remains of that 
empire in the late 5th century AD. Thus, the section of the Roman empire that 
managed to survive the “barbarian” invasions, and which, as it happened, 
was centered in Constantinople, became the Byzantine empire, a realm that 
survived until Constantinople fell to the Ottoman Turks in AD. 1453 . 


G eography dictated the Byzantine 
(Roman) empire would possess 
something of a dual nature. 
Straddling the border between Asia and 
Europe, the empire experienced a tug of 
war between the Latin world and the 
Greek, between the Occident and the 
Orient, between Christian and non-Chris¬ 
tian. The population was composed of “a 
motley assemblage of peoples.” 1 Egyptians, 
Armenians, Jews, Slavs and Greeks were 
but some of the ethnic groups in this “chaos 
of peoples.” 2 Yet the Byzantine empire 
maintained a cohesion and continuity over 
the course of its existence that is nothing 
short of remarkable. That the empire was 
able to maintain a political unity of sorts 
for 1,000 years is a testament to the admin¬ 
istrative ability of the competent emperors 
such as Justinian (born 482/3, ruled 527- 
565) and Heraclius, and the relative effi¬ 
ciency of an extensive bureaucracy that 
compensated for the weak emperors. 

Oswald Spengler penned an apt de - 
scription of the dichotomous nature of the 
Byzantine empire in The Decline of the 
West. 


In 326 Constantine, rebuilding on the 
ruins of the great city destroyed by 
Septimus Severus, created a late classi¬ 
cal cosmopolis of the first rank, into 
which presently streamed hoary Apol- 
linism from the west and youthful Ma- 
gism from the east. And long afterward 
again, in 1096, it is a late Magian cos¬ 
mopolis, confronted in its last autumn 
days with spring in the shape of 

Godfrey of Bouillon’s crusaders.As 

the easternmost of the classical west, 
this city bewitched the Goths; then, a 
millennium later, as the northernmost 
of the Arabian world, it enchanted the 
Russians. 3 

Some measure of this dual nature 
between the east and west is exemplified in 
the person of the Emperor Justinian, 
arguably the most well known emperor of 
the Byzantine empire. Justinian made 
Latin his language of choice, the last of the 
Byzantine emperors to do so. It was also 
one of his greatest ambitions, one might 
even call it an obsession, to wrest control of 
the Western Roman empire from the bar¬ 
barians and reunite it with the Eastern 
Roman empire. Yet, despite his devotion to 
the old Roman empire, Justinian was not 


so thoroughly Latinized that he felt com¬ 
pelled to impose a Roman style of architec¬ 
ture on Constantinople. The church of 
Hagia Sophia, perhaps Justinian’s most 
famous contribution to the world of art and 
architecture, did not utilize the plan of the 
Roman basilica. Among other differences 
the architects of the church employed a 
technique known as “pendentive” construc¬ 
tion, a method that “apparently was devel¬ 
oped after many years of experiment by 
builders in the Near East and constitutes 
the contribution of Byzantium to architec¬ 
tural engineering ” 4 The prominent dome of 
Hagia Sophia is certainly not of the 
Occident either but rather represents, 
using Spengler’s terminology, the Magian 
world-feeling or spirit. The church further 
deviates from the Roman tradition by 
using brick rather than concrete as a con¬ 
struction material. 

Not only did Justinian use non-Roman 
aspects of architecture in Constantinople 
he imported those aspects to the re-con¬ 
quered lands of the Western Roman empire 
as well. In the church of San Vitale in 
Ravenna “Light filtered through alabaster- 
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paned windows plays over the glittering 
mosaics and glowing marbles that cover 
the building’s complex surfaces, producing 
an effect of sumptuousness that is not 
Western but Oriental. And, indeed, the 
inspiration for this design is to be found in 
Byzantium rather than Rome.” 5 

Likewise, the art of the Byzantine 
empire underwent a noticeable evolution, 
and it was the Christian religion that 
played a key role in the transformation. 
The realism portrayed in art of the Roman 
empire succumbed to the hieratic 6 charac¬ 
teristics employed by the Byzantine artists. 
Paintings and mosaics drastically reduced 
the emphasis on the physical by negating 
individuality. Human figures became rigid 
and stylized while spiritual aspects were 
enhanced. In the later Byzantine empire, 
the straight lines and unforgiving angles of 
the early period eventually gave way to the 
soft curves and sweeps of classic 
Hellenistic art, although the religious 
motifs were faithfully retained. The icono¬ 
clasts gained ascendancy for a time and 
artworks were limited to symbols and dec¬ 
orative scrollwork. In this respect the art 
was definitely Islamic in flavor. When the 
iconoclasts were overthrown, the painted 
icon flourished and became a pedagogical 
tool, being used to instruct the illiterate in 
Christian belief. 

In a similar fashion, Justinian did not 
feel his allegiance to the ideals of the Latin 
world necessitated an adherence to pagan¬ 
ism, and he decreed Christianity to be not 
simply the official religion of the empire 
but the only lawful religion. Heretics to the 
Christian religion were dealt with harshly, 
many finding the Islamic empire more tol¬ 
erant than the Byzantine. Christianity 
manifested itself to a great degree in the 
realms of art and literature. Religious trea¬ 
tises, hymns, and works delineating the 
lives of the saints proliferated. Although 
Christianity eventually supplanted pagan¬ 
ism in the empire, it found it could not com¬ 
pletely divorce itself from its old opponent, 
particularly in the field of literature. When 
asked why he used non-Christian refer¬ 
ences in his writings, St. Jerome admitted 
that pagan literature had its place in a 
Christian society: 

[W]ho is there who does not know 
that both in Moses and in the prophets 
there are passages cited from gentile 
books and that Solomon proposed ques¬ 
tions to the philosophers of Tyre and 
answered others put to him by them. In 
the commencement of the book of 
Proverbs he charges us to understand 
prudent maxims and shrewd adages, 
parables and obscure discourse, the 
words of the wise and their dark say¬ 


ings; all of which belong by right to the 
sphere of the dialectician and the 
philosopher. The Apostle Paul also, in 
writing to Titus, has used a line of the 
poet Epimenidas... ? 

In one area Justinian did not feel 
inclined to compromise between the Latin 
world and the Greek, that area being the 
law. However, it is interesting to note that 
legislation published after Justinian’s 
death was not in Latin but in Greek. While 
Greek became the new language of law in 
the Byzantine empire, the law itself re¬ 
mained Roman despite the fact some histo¬ 
rians feel Justinian’s corpus juris was infe¬ 
rior to early Roman law. In this regard 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain has re¬ 
marked that “the Justinian corpus juris 
with which we are familiar is only the em¬ 
balmed corpse of Roman law.” 8 

O ne aspect of the Byzantine empire 
that changed markedly from that of 
the old Roman empire was the art of war¬ 
fare. The emperors in the east found that 
the legion, remarkably adept as it was in 
dealing with the barbarians of the west, 
was unable to compete with the mounted 
archers of the east. Adapting to this exi¬ 
gency the military planners developed the 
cataphract, 9 an armored rider equipped 
with lance, bow, and sword, and mounted 
on an armored horse. The cataphract be¬ 
came the mainstay of the Byzantine army. 
With his two competent generals, Beli- 
sarius and Narses, wielding his military 
forces, Justinian was not only able to keep 
the eastern empire intact but also managed 
to reconquer north Africa, the southern por¬ 
tion of Spain, Italy, and Dalmatia. Justin - 
ian nearly succeeded in turning the Medi¬ 
terranean once again into a Roman lake. 
However, the reconquest reached its zenith 
under Justinian, and thereafter the Byzan¬ 
tine empire was whittled away by its ene¬ 
mies until all that was left was Constan - 
tinople itself. Not only did the Byzantine 
empire modify existing military forces to 
meet the demands of the moment, it was 
also capable of devising new devices in the 
art of warfare. One such innovation en¬ 
abled the Byzantine empire, under the Em¬ 
peror Constantine IV, to check the tide of 
Islam in the 7th century A.D. The invention 
known as “Greek fire” proved to be a deci¬ 
sive factor in the defense of Constantinople. 
The Byzantine navy employed “Greek fire” 
against the Arabs with telling effect. 

[A]n incendiary mixture of naphtha, 
quicklime, sulfur, and pitch; it was 
thrown against enemy ships or troops 
on flaming arrows, or blown against 
them through tubes, or shot on iron 


balls bearing flax and tow soaked in oil; 
or it was loaded and fired on small boats 
which were set adrift against the foe. 
The composition of the mixture was a 
secret successfully guarded for two cen¬ 
turies by the Byzantine government; to 
reveal any knowledge of it was treason 
and sacrilege.... Until the invention of 
gunpowder it was the most talked-of 
weapon in the medieval world. 10 

C onstantinople was located at the focal 
point of the trade routes, both land 
and water, between Europe and Asia. This 
being the case, it was perhaps inevitable 
that commerce would become the lifeblood 
of the Byzantine empire. Just as the 
American dollar at one time was preferred 
over local currencies in many part of the 
world, so the Byzantine “solidus” was used 
in Asia and Europe until its value was 
debased in the latter half of the empire’s 
existence. Customs duties proved to be a 
dependable and vital source of income for 
the empire. Justinian’s greatest coup in the 
field of commerce came when he managed 
to break the Far East’s monopoly on silk 
production. A resourceful group of Nes- 
torian monks, after smuggling silkworm 
eggs out of Asia, bestowed on Justinian the 
basis of a moneymaking enterprise. As a 
result money no longer flowed out of 
Imperial coffers to purchase silk from Chi¬ 
na and, since the production of silk fabric 
was a state run monopoly, the local silk 
industry became another conduit of rev¬ 
enue for the government. 

However, Constantinople’s commercial 
prosperity also engendered jealousy on the 
part of her competitors, particularly Venice. 
The Venetians took advantage of the fact 
that the Byzantine empire had abandoned 
much of its European heritage and had 
grafted aspects of the Oriental culture into 
its body politic to incite hostilities between 
the French knights of the Fourth Crusade 
and the Greeks of Constantinople. 

In general Greeks got on better with 
infidels than with Latins, perhaps 
because they shared a common form of 
government. An infidel sultan, like a 
Greek emperor, had seized power by his 
own efforts; he was maintained on his 
throne by a mercenary army; the sole 
duty of his subjects was to pay taxes, 
and in return he owed his subjects no 
duty at all. Every Greek was shocked by 
the boisterous conduct of Frankish 
freemen, who thought nothing of armed 
resistance to a lord who infringed the 
rights of his men. 11 

As a result of this intrigue between the 
crusaders and the Venetians, Constantin¬ 
ople was sacked in A.D. 1204, and Venice 
snatched “all the commercially profitable 
harbors and islands in the empire.” 12 
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This famous mosaic of Empress Theodora and her retinue of ladies in waiting is 
now located in the church of San Vitale in Ravenna , Italy . Theodora possessed a 
reputation for skullduggery and was feared as much as Justinian , if not more so, 
by many people in Constantinople . Plots and intrigues abounded in the court of 
Justinian and Theodora . Here the empress appears in her ceremonial robes and 
crown, against an elegant background that probably represents her rooms in the 
imperial palace . 


The moral sphere of existence in the 
Byzantine empire also became a battle¬ 
ground between the conflicting world¬ 
views of the east and the west. “The Roman 
virtues had disappeared even before the 
Latin tongue; Roman and Greek qualities 
had been overwhelmed by a flood of uproot¬ 
ed Orientals who had lost their own moral¬ 
ity and had taken on no other except in 
words.” 13 The population, regardless of 
class, while outwardly professing Christi¬ 
anity, was fond of engaging in decidedly 
unchristian behavior. “Brutality and piety 
took turns in the same imperial souls; and 
among the people intensity of religious 
need could be adjusted to the corruption or 
violence of politics and war.” 14 Once again, 
the reign of Justinian serves as a prime 
representative of this duality of character. 
In order to delve further into the morality 
of the Byzantine empire we must make the 
acquaintance of the historian Procopius. 

A large amount of the information we 
possess concerning the Byzantine 
empire during the reign of Justinian comes 
from the historian Procopius. Procopius 
was born in Caesarea toward the end of the 
5th century A.D. in the turbulent region of 
Palestine. 15 He became a lawyer and in 527 
was designated legal adviser as well as sec¬ 
retary to Emperor Justinian’s famous gen¬ 
eral, Belisarius (505-565). Procopius ac¬ 
companied Belisarius on his campaigns 
against the Goths in Italy, the Vandals in 
North Africa and the Persians. Procopius 
detailed these events, up to the year 554, in 
his History of the Wars , compiled in eight 
books. Since Procopius was something of a 
court historian (Harry Elmer Barnes 
noted: “[H]e was a formal apologist for the 
aristocracy of wealth and official posi¬ 
tion” 16 ), the narratives reflect rather favor¬ 
ably on Belisarius. While the attitude of 
Procopius toward the Emperor Justinian in 
his History of the Wars is somewhat 
ambivalent, Justinian was heavily praised 
by Procopius in a volume titled The Build - 
ings of Justinian , a six-book panegyric to 
the emperor, probably written in 561 
(according to The Medieval Sourcebook on 
the Internet). 17 

P rocopius is generally lauded as one of 
the better historians in Western civi¬ 
lization (if Byzantium can be considered 
Western). Will Durant remarked that 
Procopius was “The one great historian of 
the period. . . . His industry was coura¬ 
geous, his arrangement of materials is log¬ 
ical, his narrative is absorbing, his Greek is 
clear and direct, and almost classically 
pure.” 18 Prof. John Barker concedes that 


Procopius “was the last of the great histori¬ 
ans in the classical Greek tradition.” 19 
Arnold Toynbee was of the opinion that 
Procopius was “the last of the great Hel¬ 
lenic historians.” 20 J. Bury was equally im¬ 
pressed, stating “His writings attest that 
Procopius had received an excellent liter¬ 
ary education.” 21 Yet in spite of his creden¬ 
tials, Procopius is still able to incite contro¬ 
versy due to his work known as The Anec - 
dota. The Anecdota , or Secret History , or 
Unpublished Memoirs , purports to be a 
supplement to History of the Wars. Prob - 
ably written around 550, it recounts the 
salacious and disreputable activities of the 
players at the court of the Emperor Jus¬ 
tinian and his wife the Empress Theodora 
(d. 547/8). Procopius, knowing full well the 
consequences of discovery, kept the explo¬ 
sive material under wraps during his life¬ 
time. (He died probably in the 560s or 
thereabouts.) The following is an example 
of what Procopius had to say concerning 
Justinian: 

[T]his emperor was insincere, crafty, 
hypocritical, dissembling his anger, 
double-dealing, clever.... He was a fick¬ 
le friend, a truceless enemy, an ardent 


devotee of assassination and of robbery, 
quarrelsome and an inveterate innova¬ 
tor, easily led astray into wrong, but 
influenced by no counsel to adopt the 
right, keen to conceive and to execute 
base designs.... Nature seemed to have 
removed all baseness from the rest of 
mankind and to have concentrated it in 
the soul of this man. 22 

The Empress Theodora is one of the 
main targets of Procopius. The following is 
one of the tamer passages concerning 
Theodora referencing her activities prior to 
becoming empress. 

Later she was following in the train 
of Hecebolus, a Tyrian, who had taken 
over the administration of Pentapolis, 
serving him in the most shameful capac¬ 
ity; but she gave some offense to the 
man and was driven thence with all 
speed; consequently it came about that 
she was at a loss for the necessities of 
life, which she proceeded to provide in 
her usual way, putting her body to work 
at its unlawful traffic. She first went to 
Alexandria; later, after making the 
round of the whole east, she made her 
way back to Byzantium, plying her 
trade in each city (a trade which a man 
could not call by name, I think, without 
forfeiting forever the compassion of 
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God), as if Heaven could not bear that 
any spot should be unacquainted with 
the wantonness of Theodora. 23 

Antonina, the wife of Belisarius, fares 
no better. 

Straightway, therefore, she decided 
upon being an adulteress from the very 
start, but she was very careful to con¬ 
ceal this business, not because she was 
ashamed of her own practices, nor 
because she entertained any fear so far 
as her husband was concerned (for she 
never experienced the slightest feeling 
of shame for any action whatsoever and 
she had gained complete control of her 
husband by means of many tricks of 
magic), but because she dreaded the 
punishment the empress might inflict. 24 

Belisarius, praised in The History of the 
Wars, does not go unscathed in The 
Anecdota. At one point in the narrative 
Belisarius was experiencing the disfavor of 
Justinian and was relieved of his com¬ 
mand. Theodora, returning a favor to 
Antonina, made it appear that she had 
interceded with Justinian on behalf of 
Antonina, restoring Belisarius to a certain 
degree. When Belisarius heard the news: 

[H]e straightway arose and fell on his 
face before the feet of his wife. And 
clasping both her knees with either 
hand and constantly shifting his tongue 
from one of the woman’s ankles to the 
other, he kept calling her the cause of 
his life and his salvation, and promising 
thenceforth to be, not her husband, but 
her faithful slave. 25 

Procopius does not spare the justice sys¬ 
tem from his deftly aimed barbs. During 
Justinian’s reign the contention existing 
between the factions competing in the hip¬ 
podrome spilled over into the daily life of 
Constantinople, and soon became nothing 
more than unrestrained criminal behavior. 
The following describes how the judges 
handled members of the blue faction 26 who 
were arrested and brought before the 
court. 

[A]nd those who sat in judgment, in 
rendering their decisions on the points 
in dispute, gave their verdicts, not as 
seemed to them just and lawful, but 
according as each of the disputants had 
hostile or friendly relations with the 
factions. 27 

Was the history of Procopius a factual 
history as well as a secret history? Should 
The Anecdota be completely disregarded as 
the rantings of a frustrated court histori¬ 
an? The Anecdota has proven itself to be 
something of a thorn in the side for histori¬ 
ans who find it necessary to employ a cer¬ 


tain amount of rationalization when deal¬ 
ing with it. Quite often historians, in a 
futile attempt to have their cake and eat it 
as well, will contradict themselves concern¬ 
ing The Anecdota. The following is an ex¬ 
cellent example of the paradoxical ap¬ 
proach historians seem to inevitably adopt 
regarding The Anecdota. 

Untrustworthy as The Secret History 
may be, it provides a fascinating anti¬ 
dote to the official panegyrics as well as 
a useful glimpse into the dark corridors 
of the Great Palace. And even in The 
Secret History, the comments of the man 
who has seen the ravages of war have 
the ring of truth. 28 

In the space of one short paragraph we 
see The Anecdota being described in terms 
as contradictory as “untrustworthy” and 
“useful.” 

Even a scholar of Edward Gibbon’s emi¬ 
nence seems to be of two minds concerning 
this particular work of Procopius. As 
regards Belisarius and Antonina, Gibbon 
states the following: 

The generous reader may cast away 
the libel, but the evidence of facts will 
adhere to his memory; and he will reluc¬ 
tantly confess that the fame and even 
the virtue of Belisarius were polluted by 
the lust and cruelty of his wife, and that 
the hero deserved an appellation which 
may not drop from the pen of the decent 
historian. 20 

Of The Anecdota in general, we have 
this statement of Gibbon’s to ponder: 

Of these strange anecdotes, a part 
may be true, because probable; and a 
part true, because improbable. Proco - 
pius must have known the former, and 
the latter he could scarcely invent. 30 

Yet, when discussing the reason for the 
tactics employed by Belisarius in the 
Persian theater of war, Gibbon seems less 
sure of the reliability of the information 
contained in The Anecdota. Gibbon says, 
“with some slight exceptions, we may rea¬ 
sonably shut our ears against the malevo¬ 
lent whisper of the anecdotes.” 31 

John Barker describes The Anecdota as 
“probably the most infamous and scur¬ 
rilous piece of sustained character assassi¬ 
nation in all of literature.” 32 Yet Barker 
also states that “used with caution and in 
careful relation to other materials, even 
The Secret History is of considerable value 
to the historian of Justinian.” 33 

Will Durant also formed an opinion con¬ 
cerning the reliability of The Anecdota and, 
like Gibbon and Barker, he feels Procopius 
is to be trusted when writing on some sub¬ 


jects and distrusted when writing about 
other subjects. 

It is a fascinating book, like any 
denunciation of our neighbors; but 
there is something unpleasant in liter¬ 
ary attacks upon persons who can no 
longer speak in their own defense. An 
historian who strains his pen to prove a 
thesis may be trusted to distort the 
truth. Procopius was occasionally inac¬ 
curate in matters beyond his own expe¬ 
rience; he copied at times the manner 
and philosophy of Herodotus, at times 
the speeches and sieges of Thucydides; 
he shared the superstitions of his age, 
and darkened his pages with portents, 
oracles, miracles, and dreams. But 
where he wrote of what he had seen, his 
account has stood every test. 34 

J. Bury as well seems to have struggled 
with the question of whether or not The 
Anecdota could be considered as a valid 
historical document. Bury states, “the self- 
defeating maliciousness of the whole per¬ 
formance discredits the work, and has even 
suggested doubts whether it could have 
been written at all by the sober and respon¬ 
sible historian of the wars. The authorship, 
however, is indisputable.” 35 However, Bury 
tempers this harsh indictment with the fol¬ 
lowing words. 

. . . [W]e must carefully distinguish 
between the facts which the author 
records, and the interpretation which 
he places upon them. Malice need not 
resort to invention. It can serve its pur¬ 
pose far more successfully by adhering 
to facts, misrepresenting motives, and 
suppressing circumstances which point 
to a different interpretation. That this 
was the method followed by Procopius 
is certain. For we find that in a large 
number of cases his facts are borne out 
by other contemporary sources, while 
in no instance can we convict him of a 
statement which has no basis in fact. 36 

Procopius himself seems to have fore¬ 
seen the scholastic shock waves that The 
Anecdota was sure to generate. He pres¬ 
ents an able defense of his work in the 
opening pages. 

[I]t was not possible, as long as the 
actors were still alive, for these things 
to be recorded in the way they should 
have been. For neither was it possible to 
elude the vigilance of multitudes of 
spies, nor, if detected, to escape a most 
cruel death.... I find myself stammering 
and shrinking as far from it as possible, 
as I weigh the chances that such things 
are now to be written by me as will seem 
neither credible nor probable to men of 
a later generation; and especially when 
the mighty stream of time renders the 
story somewhat ancient, I fear lest I 
shall earn the reputation of being even 
a narrator of myths and shall be ranked 
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The church (now a mosque) ofHagia Sophia in Istanbul (formerly Constantinople), is undoubtedly the most famous and 
easily recognizable piece of architecture surviving from the Byzantine empire. The minarets , added after the Turks had 
taken Constantinople , coupled with the church , exemplify the Asiatic heritage of Turkey. Other than the addition of the 
minarets, the building is substantially unaltered. Reproduced from an early 19th-century engraving. 


among the tragic poets. But I shall not 
flinch from the immensity of my task, 
basing my confidence on the fact that 
my account will not be without the sup¬ 
port of witnesses. 37 

Significantly, a concrete motive linking 
Procopius to a deliberate fabrication of 
falsehoods seems to have eluded his critics. 
Bury posited that Procopius was disillu¬ 
sioned by the failure of the later Roman 
empire to match the accomplishments of 
the Roman empire in its prime, and then 
allowed his attitude to spill over onto the 
pages of The Anecdota. Bury has also con¬ 
jectured that Procopius was bitter due to a 
lack of personal recognition. 

Any writer who indulges in such an 
orgy of hatred as that which amazes us 
in The Secret History , exposes himself to 
the fair suspicion that he has personal 
reasons for spite. We hardly run the risk 
of doing an injustice to Procopius if we 
assume that he was a disappointed 
man. 33 

Yet Bury contradicts his own hypothesis 
with the following. 

An amazing change came to pass in 
the attitude of Procopius between the 
year in which he composed The Secret 
History and 10 years later when he 
wrote his work on The Buildings , in 
which he bestows on the policy and acts 
of the emperor superlative praise which 
would astonish us as coming from the 
author of The History of the Wars , even if 
The Secret History had been lost or ne - 
ver written. The victories of Narses had 
probably mitigated the pessimism into 
which he had fallen through the failure 


of Belisarius and the long series of 
Totila’s 39 successes; but it is difficult to 
avoid the conjecture that he had 
received some preferment or recogni¬ 
tion from the emperor. 40 

It seems a reasonable assumption that 
if Procopius had received “some preferment 
or recognition from the emperor” the basis 
for his vituperation would have been dis¬ 
pelled and he would have mollified in some 
manner his harsh words concerning Jus¬ 
tinian in The Anecdota , yet we see nothing 
of the kind taking place. 

Logic would seem to dictate that the 
published works of Procopius would con¬ 
tain more falsehoods and exaggerations 
than The Anecdota. After all, the published 
works of Procopius were read by people 
who held the power of life and death over 
him. Procopius even admits, in The Anec¬ 
dota, to lying in The History of the Wars. 

Belisarius, coming to Italy for the 
second time, departed from there most 
ignominiously. For during a space of five 
years he did not succeed once in setting 
foot on any part of the land, as stated by 
me in the previous narrative... . 41 

The “previous narrative” to which Pro - 
copius refers is Book VII of The History of 
the Wars. Another example of Procopius fal - 
sifying official history can be seen in the 
following excerpt. 

And as he was setting out, the emper¬ 
or gave him such instructions as have 
been set forth in the appropriate pas¬ 
sage, where, however, it was impossible 
for me, through fear of the empress, to 
reveal the truth of what took place. 42 


The “appropriate passage” mentioned is 
found in Book V of The History of the Wars. 
It should be noted that Procopius, as he 
himself noted, was not alone in detailing 
some of the events written of in The 
Anecdota. In the introduction to the Loeb 
Classical Library version, translated by 
H.B. Dewing, we find that, “Procopius often 
has the support of the testimony of other 
writers of his time. Two writers may be 
quoted here in support both of Procopius’ 
general thesis and of specific statements 
made by him.” 43 

W as The Anecdota history, libel or a 
little of both? As with so much of 
historical writings, the interested party 
must read the source documents, consider 
the context of the times, and draw his own 
conclusions. As Harry Elmer Barnes noted, 
“[S]uch books as The Secret History were a 
natural product of the times. In an abso¬ 
lutism such as that of Justinian’s day, liter¬ 
ature of this type tends to flourish, since it 
is one of the few outlets for suppressed ex¬ 
asperation.” 44 

However, is it not fascinating to specu¬ 
late on the reaction of a historian, centuries 
hence, should he uncover a copy of The 
Secret Life of Bill Clinton ? It is not so diffi¬ 
cult to imagine him commenting on the 
book in some fashion such as this: “It is 
probably the most infamous and scurrilous 
piece of sustained character assassination 
in all of literature.” 

Despite the moral failings of the popula¬ 
tion, the Byzantine empire was able to 
inculcate the moral teachings of Christian- 
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Although not as well known as the church ofHagia Sophia , vast, covered cisterns 
like this one were an important and practical part of Justinian’s ambitious 
building program. Procopius, in his book Buildings, appropriately credited 
Justinian: (( Thus the Emperor Justinian made provision that the people of 
Byzantium should not be in want of fresh water.” Water was brought into the 
peninsular city from the small hills to the northwest by underground aqueducts. 


ity in the Slavic people, not an insignificant 
accomplishment and unquestionably a 
blessing to European civilization. The By¬ 
zantine empire protected Europe for a mil¬ 
lennium against the depredations of the 
Arab and Turk. The fact they did so out of 
a motive of self-preservation rather than 
selfless love for their neighbor is irrelevant, 
as is the fact the Turks eventually broke 
through the Byzantine impasse and invad¬ 
ed Europe. It is beyond dispute that the 
European civilization was able to develop 
its inestimable treasures of art, music, lit¬ 
erature, and science for a thousand years 
because of the defense provided by the 
Byzantine empire. Not only did the By¬ 
zantine empire permit the development of 
European culture, it actively contributed to 
that culture as well. The knowledge of the 
ancient Greeks was hoarded by a faithful 
few in the Byzantine empire who transmit¬ 
ted the precious learning they had accu¬ 
mulated to Europe, via Italy, in a move¬ 
ment known as the Renaissance. 


FOOTNOTES 

Durant, 114. 

2 Chamberlain, Vol. 1,302. 

3 Spengler, Vol. II, 89. 

4 Tansey and Kleiner, Vol. I, 291 (italics in 
the original). 

5 Ibid., Vol. 1,295. 

6 (Sacred, priestly, sacerdotal.—Ed.) 
7 Tierney, Vol. I, 33. 

8 Chamberlain, Vol. 1,150. 

9 (Literally, “coat of mail,” but usually the 
word refers to a soldier wearing scale armor of 
the ancient eastern type.—Ed.) 

10 Durant, 424,425. 

1 Duggan, 208. 
l2 Ibid., 209. 

13 Durant, 433. 
u Ibid. 

15 The Medieval Sourcebook, on the Internet, 
gives his birthdate at one point as “c. 490/507” 
and at another point as “c. 490/510.” 

16 Barnes, 59. 

17 (Procopius’s later life is little known, 
although he was given the title of illustris in 
560 and may have been prefect of Constan¬ 
tinople in 562-3—Ed.) 

18 Durant, 125,26. 

19 Barker, 76. 

20 Toynbee, Vol. 1,194. 

21 Bury, Vol. 11,419. 

22 Procopius, 99,101. 

23 Ibid. , 111, 13. 

24 Procopius, 9. 

25 Ibid., 51. 
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in his spare time and is an avid student of 
history. Mr. May lives in Colorado with his 
wife and two sons. 


26 (Emerging under the reign of Justinian, 
the Blues and the Greens were similar to polit¬ 
ical parties. Their colors originally were taken 
from competing chariot teams. Their leaders 
were chosen by the state. The Blues represent¬ 
ed the old Greco-Roman aristocracy, while the 
Greens represented trade, industry and the 
civil service.—Ed.) 

27 Procopius, 87. 

28 Willis, 275. 

29 Gibbon, Vol. II, 582. 

30 Ibid., Vol. II, 582 (italics in original). 

mid., Vol. 11,610. 

32 Barker, 68. 

mid., 78. 

34 Durant, 125,126. 

35 Bury, Vol. II, 424. 
mid., 426,27. 

37 Procopius, 3, 5. 

38 Bury, Vol. II, 421. 

39 (Totila or Baduila was the last king of the 
Ostrogoths. He was thoroughly routed by 
Narses at a battle near Taginae, in the 
Apennines west of Ancona, and perished in 
that fight in 552.—Ed.) 

40 Bury, Vol. II, 428. 

41 Procopius, 55. 

mid., 189. 

43 Procopius, xiii. 

44 Barnes, 60. 
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COMMENTARY 



WhatJohn Julius Norwich 
Forgot to Tell You About 
The Byzantine Empire 


By M. Raphael Johnson, Ph.D. 

John Julius Norwich was educated in Canada, at Eton, at the University of 
Strasbourg and at Oxford ' where he took a degree in French and Russian. His 
magnum opus, Byzantium, a massive, three-volume work detailing the history 
of the forgotten later Roman empire, set the standard for Byzantine studies. His 
new edition, a shortened work called A Short History of Byzantium, remains a 
treasure house of facts about the Roman empire in the east. 


T o most Western minds, Byzantium 
is often nothing more than a blank 
spot on European history, some¬ 
thing that maintained itself on the very 
fringes of French, Venetian or English life. 
Its very European-ness seems continually 
open to question, so alien are its institu¬ 
tions and so esoteric are its practices. To 
some more educated, it might be synony¬ 
mous with elaborate court ritual, palace 
intrigue and continuous military engage¬ 
ments. To those completely dedicated to the 
Western cults of the political Enlighten¬ 
ment (whether of the utilitarian or “rights 
based” sort), Byzantium is unintelligible, 
and often dismissed as “Oriental despot¬ 
ism.” It is positively bizarre to think how 
few actually realize that Byzantium was 
Rome, and perpetuated the Roman empire 
until its fall to Islam in 1453. In the West, 
Rome, of course, fell in the fifth century. 
Rome is synonymous with the western 
empire, so myopic has the European mind 
been on this and many other topics. 

Byzantium was, foremost, from a politi¬ 
cal point of view, the first line of defense 
against the Muslim invasions, and was 
responsible for domesticating many tribes 
as yet uncivilized, such as the Huns and 
Pechnegs, and for making them responsible 
members of European society rather than 
violent nomads. It was the center of apos¬ 
tolic eastern Christianity, with liturgical 
music and art, literature, morality, way of 
life and basic spirituality that was fed by 



Flavius Petrus Sabbatius Justinianus , better known as Justinian the Great , 
lived from 483 to 565 and was Byzantine emperor from 527 until he died . He is 
shown here as the second man from the left , with a crown and a halo , with some 
of his retinue . On the death of his uncle , Justinian was elected emperor and 
almost immediately launched a policy of recovering the lost territories of the 
old Roman empire . Unfortunately his plans proved to be ruinously costly , 
requiring oppressive taxes , which led to constant internal unrest 
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the writings of saints John Chrysostom, 
Basil the Great and Ephrem the Syrian. As 
the West sank into near annihilation dur¬ 
ing the dark ages after the fall of the west¬ 
ern Roman Empire, Byzantium main¬ 
tained the standard of Greco-Roman civi¬ 
lization, preserving it for ages to come. The 
poverty of Europe would have been im¬ 
measurable without her. 

John Julius Norwich’s book, A Short 
History of Byzantium, which is actually an 
abridgment of an earlier three-volume ser¬ 
ies, is a dense journalistic account of this 
most complex of historical subjects. This is 
its greatest weakness, that is, it treats 
Byzantine history as a mere chronicle, a 
meaningless series of events, rather than a 
series of concepts that come to define a civ¬ 
ilization. Journalistic history is mere raw 
data; it is necessary, but does not stand by 
itself when dealing with the nature of such 
a great civilization. Raw data needs con¬ 
ceptualization as concepts need data if 
either is to make sense. The events of any 
specific civilization need to be conceptual¬ 
ized before they speak to us. 

History is meant to be written conceptu¬ 
ally. That is, historical data is meant to be 
interpreted so as to communicate an accu¬ 
rate picture of the nature and essence of 
the historical topic at hand. To merely 
claim that Emperor x succeeded Emperor y 


and z engaged q in battle on such-and-such 
date is to tell us nothing; it is to give us 
data without the necessary conceptual 
apparatus to provide knowledge, interpre¬ 
tation and individual reflection. The con¬ 
ceptual apparatus, or the self images 
Byzantium had maintained and communi¬ 
cated to the world, is necessary to make 
sense out of issues of succession, military 
exploits or palace intrigue. Otherwise these 
are entertaining soap operas only. 
Historical events, for the historian at¬ 
tempting to take the ancient and medieval 
world and make it intelligible to modern 
readers, do not occur in a conceptual vacu¬ 
um. Concepts inform individual actions as 
individual actions continue to inform the 
conceptual apparatus. In other words, a 
national or civilizational identity actually 
exists and forms the actions of individuals 
living under its sway. Without the former, 
the latter seems to decay into a series of 
random events. 

Every society that has existed has had 
its military victories and defeats, its bril¬ 
liant and depraved rulers, its arts and let¬ 
ters, its ebbs and flows. To simply repeat 
this historical reality in a journalistic 
account of abstract events leads one to the 
height of boredom that has, as in high 
school history texts, driven thousands 
away from an interest in history. What 


makes history interesting is that these 
events, all over the globe, at all times, 
reflect a certain national or civilizational 
ethos in a unique way and had a unique 
effect on a people. Can one visualize a his¬ 
tory text on the American Founding 
Fathers that tells of their legal, merchant 
or farming careers, their incomes and 
wives, their children and education, their 
personalities and habits, but refuses to 
deal with their own self-images: their ideas 
of liberty, self-determination, order, reli¬ 
gion; their ideas of rights, duties, and civic 
responsibilities? Such is the difficulty with 
Norwich’s book. 

A reason for the dominance of the jour¬ 
nalistic style in history is the ever- 
pernicious influence of modernization theo¬ 
ry in politics. In short, this theory, utterly 
dominant within the Anglo-American es¬ 
tablishment in historiography, as well as 
economic and political writing, is that soci¬ 
eties reflect merely a universal history: 
They evolve from primitive forms of status, 
hierarchy and custom, into a rational mer¬ 
itocracy based around free contract and a 
rationalized bureaucracy. Civilizations and 
nations are thus judged to be in some stage 
along this continuum, with the “history” of 
each being nothing more than a chronicle 
of this evolution. As terribly smug as this 
dominant idea, or meta-idea, is, it almost 
completely controls, often subconsciously, 
writing on history and politics in our age. 
Thus, traditionalists are “reactionaries” 
due to the a priori impossibility of stopping 
the “inevitable march of history.” History 
itself is saturated with normative meaning, 
according to this Modernization school, and 
the very passing of years (apart from 
exogenous factors) necessarily means the 
liberalizing of the society. Political events, 
then, are merely recounted as either fol¬ 
lowing the foreordained pattern of human 
development or, through some anomaly, 
being in the grip of reactionaries and irra- 
tionalists (for a horrific and archetypal 
example of such ideological historicizing, 
see James Billington’s The Icon and the 
Axe: An Interpretive History of Russian 
Culture. But certainly, the examples could 
be multiplied. On the other hand, for a 
counterexample to such nonsense, see 
Baron and Kollman’s Religion and Culture 
in Early Modern Russia and Ukraine). 

The domination of modernization theory 
and the journalistic history it engenders in 
Western societies has not had a small effect 
on historical analysis. As individuals lose 
any sense of themselves, as they become 
more alienated from their own civilization, 
religion, race, ethnicity, cultural and na- 



Adam on the left and , believe it or not , Eve on the right work in a cereal field 
after their expulsion from the Garden of Eden . This is a fine example of a 
Byzantine ivory plaque from the 11th or 12th century . 
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tional tradition through the idol 
of “progress,” history does indeed 
appear to them as a mere set of 
meaningless events rather than a 
development of specific peoples and 
self-images. Events here consist in 
absolutely nothing; they communi¬ 
cate nothing and are actually not 
worth studying. If one culture’s his¬ 
tory merely embodies “universal 
progress,” then history is as mean¬ 
ingless as the individual. 

In reality, there is no such thing as 
an abstract event (abstractions are cre¬ 
ations of the mind only)—only events 
embedded in a culture, a nationality, a 
set of self-images and assumptions, 
prejudices and attitudes, antecedents 
and effects, and so on, all bringing to 
bear a truly historical understanding 
of an event. For Norwich, evidently, 
Byzantine culture, religion, theology, 
philosophy, military situation, or 
ethnicity had no effect on any politi¬ 
cal decision, dynastic ascendancy, 
political vision or public philosophy. 

As with so many of the cynical jour¬ 
nalists writing history, Byzantium 
merely mirrored the universal end of 
all human beings: personal self-inter¬ 
est. Culture and the public ethos are 
meaningless, and, at worst, are noth¬ 
ing more than a means whereby the 
strong dominate the weak. Now, ignor¬ 
ing the legions of other difficulties with 
this view, it certainly does nothing to 
stimulate an interest in history, and, in 
fact, does exactly the opposite. 

To make matters worse, one comes 
out of reading A Short History of By¬ 
zantium knowing nothing about By¬ 
zantine theology, political theory, mor¬ 
ality, economics, military strategy and 
policy and a host of other (conceptual) 
things that are necessary for a working 
knowledge of any society. What one gets is 
a soap opera script that tells one nothing 
except that Byzantine ruling families 
behaved no differently from any others and 
exhibited all the traits of human families 
in general. Now, if one already has some 
idea of the nature of Byzantium, that is, 
what defined the nature of that civilization 
and prevented it from becoming merely a 
random collection of individuals seeking 
their own utility maximization, one can 
draw a few ideas out of Norwich that are of 
some use. In general, Robert Browning’s 
The Byzantine Empire is a far superior 
work to Norwich’s. 

It is surprising that so many otherwise 
educated persons claim that “Rome” fell in 
the fifth century. For most, the word 


This interesting wood carving shows 
in some detail the Byzantine theory 
of imperial rule . The monarch , not 
absolute and not legitimized by 
hereditary succession, is blessed by 
the church as the “chosen of God” 
Here, Christ is depicted anointing 
Constantine VII to the kingship of 
Constantinople . 

“Rome” refers to its western component. 
But of course, Byzantium is also Rome, and 
lasted until 1453. The Anglo-American 
mind, however, derisively referred to this 
great civilization, and its Russian succes¬ 
sor state, as an “Oriental satrapy.” This sort 
of bias has led to, not only a dearth of pub¬ 
lished work on the subject, but an incorri¬ 
gible bias against the civilization itself. To 


most of the West, Byzantium was 
a “backward” (a favorite epithet 
of the Modernization school, and 
deriving from its assumptions) 
society, to be lumped together with 
the Persians and Mongols. 

But what is the idea of Rome? 
Rome was meant to be the center 
of global civilization, taking into 
itself three continents—to be their 
crossroads. Rome was also to be the 
center of world religion, placing a 
single emperor ruling in tandem 
with a single bishop or council. 
Further, Rome was meant to be eter¬ 
nal, eternal as the God-inspired col¬ 
lection of all wisdom and the center 
of culture. Byzantium claimed the 
theoretical right to rule the entire 
world, or at least the entire Christian 
world. It is for these vaunted reasons 
that, for the Russian mind, the concept 
of Rome could not be abandoned after 
Byzantium’s fall, but was transferred 
to Moscow, “the Third Rome,” where the 
same idea of civilization was to maintain 
itself. Rome was far from being merely a 
city; it was a radical idea of social organi¬ 
zation and historical destiny; it was to be 
the earthly image and icon of the heaven¬ 
ly Jerusalem. 

O ne of the most profound and telling 
ideas about Rome, then and now, 
was its relations with the West. The diffi¬ 
culties lay in politics and theology. Poli¬ 
tically speaking, after the “First” Rome fell, 
the Byzantine East, reasonably, thought of 
themselves as the proper successors to her, 
to the extent she was unable to be resusci¬ 
tated in her old location. The theory always 
was to work for a reunified empire; and for 
a short time, in driving the Arians out of 
Spain (in the form of the Visigoths), it was 
a reality, but one that was not to last. A few 
problems happened along the way. A pow¬ 
erful and particularly divisive issue was 
racial: the Frankish kingdom under Char¬ 
lemagne that was erected during the so- 
called western dark ages and christened by 
the pope of Rome was no longer Roman, it 
was essentially German and Gallic. The 
advent of the “Holy Roman Empire,” was 
viewed by the Byzantines as an absurdity, 
that is, a people with no connections to the 
ancient Roman state (except as the con¬ 
querors of its western half) have no right 
to, merely by the claim to power, call them¬ 
selves “Roman,” and, to say the least, for 
their leader to proclaim himself “emperor” 
seemed a mockery. The Byzantines, need¬ 
less to say, never accepted these newcom¬ 
ers’ claims to Roman status and viewed 
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them as alien interlopers enamored with, 
but still beneath, the dignity of Rome. 

S imilarly, theology was affected, or, 
alternatively, many of the political is¬ 
sues were at root theological ones. Theo¬ 
logical disputation was central for both the 
East and the West, and, according to Nor¬ 
wich, was a specifically Byzantine passion. 
When the empire was separated into two 
parts, the two segments developed differ¬ 
ently from each other. The case was also 
true with regard to theology. But there 
came a time where the chasm was too 
broad to be easily bridged. Questions over 
papal supremacy (rather than primacy, 
which is rather uncontroversial), the fil- 
ioque (seemingly rather academic, but con¬ 
tains many implications concerning the 
nature of the trinity), and many other 
issues made it extremely difficult to 
express unity. The fraud that was “the 
Council of Florence” was forced upon the 
Byzantines just a few years before their 
fall. That council simply imposed “Roman” 
(Western) theology upon Byzantium, which 
had no choice but to comply, for the 
“Romans” (of the First Rome) had promised 
military assistance if they would give in to 
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demands that “Rome” would not have 
thought of making just a century before. 
Given that the “Second Rome” was about to 
fall, this was a measure of desperation and 
done completely under duress. 

This, of course, came about 200 years 
after the ill-fated crusades. These military 
ventures, while having a noble purpose, 
were not led by noble minds. The crusades 
failed for numerous reasons, largely having 
to do with the fact that they were organized 
along lines later immortalized by the Three 
Stooges. Furthermore, with the occasional 
complicity of the pope of Rome, they were 
directed as much against the Orthodox as 
against the Muslims. Interestingly, both 
sides used the Muslim “enemy” against 
each other when it suited their interests. 
This culminated in the “Fourth Crusade,” 
which was explicitly aimed at Constantin¬ 
ople and not Islam. A weakened eastern 
empire was overwhelmed by the tribes of 
the West, including the Normans, many of 
whom had little firsthand knowledge of 
Christianity or civilized government. When 
these bumpkins came to the gates of the 
most elaborate and ostentatious city in 
European history, their lusts led to the 
slaughter of thousands of eastern Romans: 


clergy, women and other non-combatants as 
well as soldiers. The Latins then occupied 
the empire, such as it then was, and ruled it 
as their personal satrapy (with the full con¬ 
sent of the Roman pope), holding the 
Romans (i.e., Byzantines) in utter con¬ 
tempt. The crusaders were able to carve out 
a few small and basically insignificant min¬ 
istates in the Levant (a part of Europe 
under the Romans, but now Islamicized) 
after deposing the canonical Byzantine 
prelates. Now, Pope Innocent clearly did not 
sanction the slaughter, in fact, he deplored 
it. On the other hand, he never anathema¬ 
tized the usurpers of the Byzantine state or 
punished them in any respect. In fact, after 
the Latins took the city, the pope recog¬ 
nized, after nearly 900 years, Byzantium’s 
status as the “Second and New Rome,” 
which was solemnly proclaimed at the first 
ecumenical council but resisted by the pope 
of Rome at that time. At this time, that 
august title was proper now that the city 
was in the hands of the Latins. There can be 
no question that this situation remains an 
important part of the religious estrange¬ 
ment between East and West. 

This “Rape of Constantinople,” impor¬ 
tantly, made it impossible for the churches 
to ever become unified again; only recently 
have moves in this direction occurred. It 
was largely because of this seminal crime 
that the Orthodox Church, in no small 
part, still opposes union with Rome, start¬ 
ing from the grass-roots rebellion that 
deposed the prelates present at the “Coun¬ 
cil of Florence,” imposing “unity” by force. 
As if, in Norwich’s prescient words, “unity 
could ever be achieved by a stroke of a pen.” 
Of course, after this, Byzantium was never 
the same. With some propriety can one 
claim that Byzantium fell in 1204, at least 
in that she was never able to regain her col¬ 
lective esteem, military power and sense of 
mission ever again. The Holy City had been 
violated, and violated in the most vile way 
by groups of marauders, under orders from 
the First Rome, to stamp out “heresy.” The 
sore festers to this day between East and 
West. After this, the “empire of Byzantium” 
was eventually split into four units, the 
most important of which was the 
“despotate of Epiurus,” along with the 
sebastocrators of Thessaly and the despots 
of Thessalonica, which lasted but a short 
time. Then, the Islamicists found a 
Byzantium hopelessly divided and an 
empire with no morale to speak of. The 
emperor himself died in hand-to-hand com¬ 
bat with the hordes of Muslims on that 
fateful day in July of 1453. 

Through much of Byzantium’s history, 
she was the “man to beat.” Her incredible 



This Byzantine “miracle of the loaves and fishes” is a mosaic from the nave 
wall of Sant’Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna and dates from about AD. 504. 
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wealth and legendary military might made 
her an ever-present target by tribes and 
groups who could not hope to understand 
such a civilization. Primitive Serbs, Huns, 
Mongols and many other tribes and groups 
laid siege to the Imperial City. Her fortifi¬ 
cations made her rather impregnable, but 
they tried nonetheless. Even the vaunted 
Attila (ruler of the Huns from 433 to his 
death in 453)—whose military prowess has 
been exaggerated by history—would never 
dare take on a full imperial legion, but 
rather was satisfied with guerrilla tactics, 
which succeeded in getting him bought off 
by emperors who thought of him as a minor 
irritant rather than the “scourge of God.” In 
fact, this was the primary means of pacifi¬ 
cation by Byzantium —bribery. Enemies 
were simply paid to not bother the empire 
any longer, and often resettled in strategic 
places to act as buffers (such as the Huns). 
Eventually, many of these people became 
civilized Europeans in the full sense of that 
term. 

Furthermore, many competent emper¬ 
ors always maintained a store of provisions 
that could last a siege for up to two or three 
years. And, of course, the infamous “Greek 
fire” made certain, that, for a thousand 
years, the Byzantine navy was invincible. 
This weapon was the first flame-thrower, 
sending thousands of enemy ships to the 
bottom in short order. It became the stuff of 
legend, even in its own time, by any naval 
force idiotic enough to take on the imperial 
navy. Importantly, the Muslims, a military 
force immediately after the very founding 
of that sect, never bothered with a navy 
until very late in the protracted and bloody 
thousand-year war between Byzantium 
and the various Islamic forces arrayed 
against her. 

S everal other things should be taken out 
of any introductory reading about the 
Byzantine state. Firstly, she was never gov¬ 
erned by a dictator. The emperor was al¬ 
ways circumscribed by a code of law, one 
that was held as nearly sacred. Few emper¬ 
ors became despots in the true sense of that 
term. The divisions of power within a soci¬ 
ety were found in the urban guilds, the mil¬ 
itary governors of the external districts 
(many of them took power themselves in a 
specifically vivid portrait of the notion of 
“checks and balances”), and the patriar¬ 
chate, who resisted the more rapacious 
demands of the emperors time and time 
again, as the church was never the docile 
servant of Byzantine state interests. There 
was no concept, for any length of time, of a 
hereditary monarchy. The emperor was 
often chosen by the acclaim of army units, 



coups where weak Emperors were deposed 
by military men, or by occasional heredity 
succession. None of these were ever actual¬ 
ly enshrined into law, and yet the Byzan - 
tine system maintained a large empire for 
1,000 years. 

Military leaders who took power in the 
Byzantine state received their power base 
in the provincial themes. The theme sys¬ 
tem, as mentioned in this issue’s editorial, 
provided soldiers with a plot of land and all 
necessary supplies in provincial areas in 
return for military service, training and 
military equipment. This system created 
an entire agricultural base of free laborers 
as these military families grew and begun 
to form communities working the land. By¬ 
zantium was free from serfdom and slav¬ 
ery, unlike western Europe and, later, im¬ 
perial Russia. The higher officers were 
theme commanders, who, unfortunately, as 


time went on, began to appear as feudal 
lords. It was the strong emperor Basil II 
who removed much of their power and land 
without compensation. Nonetheless, the 
theme commander was always in an excel¬ 
lent position, with the support of the army 
as a whole, to eliminate weak and vacillat¬ 
ing emperors in times of crisis, which in 
Byzantium, militarily speaking, was pretty 
much all the time. Therefore, between the 
urban craft guilds, the voracious trade with 
Arabs, Persians, Latins and others, and the 
free labor of the theme system, Byzantium 
was a free, prosperous and secure place to 
live for the average subject of the 
“Guardian of the World.” 

O ne of the purposes of Byzantium was 
the fusion of church and state. That 
is, these two bodies united, but maintained 
themselves in separate realms. The myth 
that the church was a vassal to the state is 
easily remedied by making mention of the 
endless list of emperors who supported the 
equally endless list of heretical movements 
that sprang up in the east before the turn 
of the first millennium. For various politi¬ 
cal reasons (well described by Vladimir 
Solovyov in his famous Russia and the 
Universal Church), the state adopted these 
heresies (Arianism, Monophysitism, Mono- 
thelitism, Iconoclasm and so many others), 
while, for the most part, the church stood 
firm (particularly at the level of the monas¬ 
tics), eventually triumphing against the 
state. The power and popularity of the 
church acted as a check against the preten¬ 
sions of the emperor, while the emperor’s 
own demand for power and recognition led 
him to forbid the existence of a theocracy. 
This fusion, imperfect though it was, 
became the central Orthodox political idea 
until this very day. 

After the fateful year of 1453, Russia, 
itself building its own outpost of Orthodoxy, 
adopted the mantle of imperial Rome, 
appropriating the famous imperial seal: 
the two-headed eagle, one head represent¬ 
ing the church, and the other the state. One 
might say that Byzantium lived on in 
Moscow, and, indeed, many of the earlier 
Russian emperors claimed as much, begin¬ 
ning with Ivan III and his son, Basil III. 
There was indeed a marriage relation 
between Czar Ivan III and the niece of the 
last Byzantine emperor, Constantine XI 
Palaeologus, and thus the Russian royal 
family has always claimed at least this con¬ 
nection with imperial Byzantium, and cer¬ 
tainly had almost always claimed her mis¬ 
sion. ♦> 









Who Was St. John Chrysostom? 

An Introduction By M. Raphael Johnson, Ph.D. 

St. John Chrysostom (from Chrysostomos, meaning “golden mouthed” or, 
as we would say, “golden tongued”), who lived within the confines of the 
Byzantine empire from c. A.D. 347 to 407, was the patriarch of Constantinople 
and one of the greatest theologians of the eastern church. He is a major saint 
in both the Roman Catholic and Orthodox churches, and the eastern church 
has given him the title of “ecumenical doctor” (along with Saints Gregory the 
Theologian and Basil the Great), meaning a teacher of the universal church. 


O riginally from Antioch in Syria, John Chrysostom 
was deeply immersed in Greek scholarship and rhet¬ 
oric. After meeting the saintly bishop Meletius 
around 367, he decided to become an ascetic and to 
enter the Orthodox Church (his father was a pagan). He was 
ordained a priest in 386, and began to write and preach at a 
level practically unheard of in the Near East at the time. His 
reputation for brilliance spread throughout both the eastern 
and western realms. He was consecrated as patriarch of 
Constantinople in 397, a See that he quickly reformed. His acid 
personality did not make him popular, but few doubted that his 
reforms were necessary. He ordered a drastic reduction in the 
expenses of the patriarchal house¬ 
hold. He confined the “wandering 
monks” to their monasteries and 
increased monastic discipline. His 
harsh language was generally di¬ 
rected against the wealthy mem¬ 
bers of the court circle in Byzantium 
who were not exactly used to being 
regularly condemned. It was not 
long before he was considered a 
great populist in economics. 

Chrysostom’s popularity always 
remained high with the middle and 
lower classes, but continually 
waned among the wealthy. Unfor¬ 
tunately, this contempt also spread 
to the arrogant and unintelligent 
empress, Eudoxia, who never 
ceased to cause the saint much difficulty. In so doing, the 
empress, always self-indulgent and pompous, made common 
cause with the Jews and polytheists against Chrysostom. In 
403, Chrysostom delivered a sermon condemning the extrava¬ 
gant tastes of Byzantine upper-class women, and the empress 
thought herself personally alluded to (which she probably was; 
St. John cared little whom he offended). After much intrigue, 
Chrysostom was uncanonically deposed. Again reinstated (af¬ 
ter Eudoxia thought a recent earthquake was a sign of divine 
disfavor for her actions), this fearless saint simply continued 
his speaking and writing against the luxury of the ruling class¬ 
es, speculative and pastoral theology, 
and scripture commentary (the latter 
for which he is rightfully the most fa¬ 
mous). 


After a gaudy silver statue of the empress was erected sus¬ 
piciously near the Hagia Sophia (the Cathedral of the Divine 
Wisdom, the seat of the patriarchate), the saint railed against 
the pagan and Jewish Dionysian revelry that went on around 
it during its unveiling, timed purposely to coincide with church 
services. At this time, the desperate polytheists who remained 
within the Christian empire had formed an alliance of conven¬ 
ience with the Jews, whose contempt for Christian ways was 
well known. 

This homily is an edited version of one of Chrysostom’s 
speeches against the behavior of the Jews. It is often removed 
from compilations of Chrysostom’s work and is a source for 
continued Jewish invective against the 
ancient church. It is primarily an at¬ 
tack on Jewish contempt for even their 
own (or allegedly their own) Torah (Old 
Testament) traditions, soon to be over¬ 
thrown by the developing Talmudic law. 
This sermon’s heavy theological nature 
was primarily meant to show that the 
Torah’s prophetic condemnations and 
criticisms of ancient Israel were still 
applicable in his day. In other words, 
Chrysostom approached the matter as 
a theologian. St. John sometimes uses 
flowery, theological—and oftentimes 
extremely harsh—language that might 
be unfamiliar or upsetting to some of 
our readers. 

It is republished here for several 
reasons. First, it is published to show the mind of the ancient 
church (of which Chrysostom was one of the primary repre¬ 
sentatives) concerning the Jews. Second, it is a historical doc¬ 
ument that clearly shows, from a prescient and perceptive eye¬ 
witness, the behavior of the Jews in a Christian society that 
they despised. It is published, third, to show that the criticisms 
of Jewish behavior in recent decades are not different in any 
major respect than that of Chrysostom’s day. The saint’s popu¬ 
larity was such as to strongly suggest that the masses of 
Byzantium supported John’s position. St. John Chrysostom’s 
work is an example of a day when Christianity was truly 
orthodox, not tainted and watered down 
with liberal ideology, Jewish complaints 
and the burning desire to be accepted by 
the powerful classes. ♦♦♦ 



Dr. M. Raphael Johnson is the associate 
editor of The BARNES REVIEW. 






















A Homily on the Role of Judaism 
In the Christian Church 


By Saint John Chrysostom 


The famous St. John Chrysostom, the greatest saint of the Eastern 
Christian world ' is least known for his harsh and passionate criticism of the 
Jews and the Judaizers of Constantinople. Here is a sampling of his writings, 
suppressed by almost every mainstream historical journal in the world. 


T he festivals of the pitiful and miser¬ 
able Jews are soon to march upon 
us, one after the other and in quick 
succession: the feast of trumpets, the feast 
of tabernacles, the fasts. There are many in 
our ranks who say they think as we do. Yet 
some of these are going to watch the festi¬ 
vals, and others will join the Jews in keep¬ 
ing their feasts and observing their fasts. I 
wish to drive this perverse custom from the 
church right now. [Now] that the Jewish fes¬ 
tivals are close by and at the very door, if I 
should fail to cure those who are sick with 
the Judaizing disease, I am afraid that, 
because of their ill-suited association and 
deep ignorance, some Christians may par¬ 
take in the Jews’ transgressions. Once they 
have done so, I fear my homilies on these 
transgressions will be in vain. For if they 
hear no word from me today, they will then 
join the Jews in their fasts; once they have 
committed this sin, it will be useless for me 
to apply the remedy. 

[Do] not be surprised that I called the 
Jews pitiable. They really are pitiable and 
miserable. When so many blessings from 
heaven came into their hands, they thrust 
them aside and were at great pains to reject 
them. The morning sun of justice arose for 
them, but they thrust aside its rays and still 
sit in darkness. We, who were nurtured by 
darkness, drew the light to ourselves and 
were freed from the gloom of their error. 
They were the branches of that holy root, 
but those branches were broken. We had no 
share in the root, but we did reap the fruit 
of godliness. From their childhood they read 
the prophets, but they crucified Him Whom 
the prophets had foretold. We did not hear 
the divine prophecies but we did worship 



These churches in the important See of Cappadocia in Turkey are carved into 
the peculiar natural rock formations . Although the Middle East was a part of 
“Europe” previous to the rise of Islam, the Greek-Hellenic-Byzantine influences 
did not always eliminate more provincial forms of art, such as this unusual 
architectural style . Tensions between Greek civilization and provincial 
nativism caused many difficulties for both church and state in Byzantium. 
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Him of Whom they prophesied. And so they 
are pitiful because they rejected the bless¬ 
ings which were sent to them, while others 
seized hold of these blessings and drew 
them to themselves. Although those Jews 
had been called to the adoption of sons, they 
fell to kinship with dogs; we who were dogs 
received the strength, through God’s grace, 
to put aside the irrational nature which was 
ours and to rise to the honor of sons. How do 
I prove this? Christ said: “It is not fair to 
take the children’s bread and to cast it to the 
dogs.” Christ was speaking to the Canaanite 
woman when He called the Jews children 
and the Gentiles dogs. 

But see how thereafter the order was 
changed about: they became dogs, and we 
became the children. Paul said of the Jews: 
“Beware of the dogs, beware of the evil 
workers, beware of the mutilation. For we 
are the circumcision.” Do you see how those 
who at first were children became dogs? Do 
you wish to find out how we, who at first 
were dogs, became children? “But to as 
many as received him, he gave the power of 
becoming sons of God.” 

N othing is more miserable than those 
people who never failed to attack 
their own salvation. When there was need to 
observe the Law, they trampled it underfoot. 
Now that the Law has ceased to bind, they 
obstinately strive to observe it. What could 
be more pitiable that those who provoke 
God not only by transgressing the Law but 
also by keeping it? On this account Stephen 
said: ‘You stiff-necked and uncircumcised in 
heart, you always resist the Holy Spirit,” not 
only by transgressing the Law but also by 
wishing to observe it at the wrong time. 

Stephen was right in calling them stiff¬ 
necked. For they failed to take up the yoke 
of Christ, although it was sweet and had 
nothing about it which was either burden¬ 
some or oppressive. For he said: “Learn from 
me for I am meek and humble of heart,” and 
“Take my yoke upon you, for my yoke is 
sweet and my burden light.” Nonetheless 
they failed to take up the yoke because of 
the stiffness of their necks. Not only did 
they fail to take it up but they broke it and 
destroyed it. For Jeremiah said: “Long ago 
you broke your yoke and burst your bonds.” 
It was not Paul who said this but the voice 
of the prophet speaking loud and clear. 
When he spoke of the yoke and the bonds, 
he meant the symbols of rule, because the 
Jews rejected the rule of Christ when they 
said: “We have no king but Caesar.” You 
Jews broke the yoke, you burst the bonds, 
you cast yourselves out of the kingdom of 
heaven, and you made yourselves subject to 
the rule of men. Please consider with me 


how accurately the prophet hinted that 
their hearts were uncontrolled. He did not 
say: ‘You set aside the yoke,” but, ‘You broke 
the yoke,” and this is the crime of untamed 
beasts, who are uncontrolled and reject rule. 

But what is the source of this hardness? 
It come from gluttony and drunkenness. 
Who says so? Moses himself. “Israel ate and 
was filled, and the darling grew fat and 
frisky.” When brute animals feed from a full 
manger, they grow plump and become more 
obstinate and hard to hold in check; they 
endure neither the yoke, the reins nor the 
hand of the charioteer. Just so the Jewish 
people were driven by their drunkenness 
and plumpness to the ultimate evil; they 
kicked about, they failed to accept the yoke 
of Christ, nor did they pull the plow of his 
teaching. Another prophet hinted at this 
when he said: “Israel is as obstinate as a 
stubborn heifer.” And still another called the 
Jews “an untamed calf.” 

Although such beasts are unfit for work, 
they are fit for killing. And this is what hap¬ 
pened to the Jews: while they were making 
themselves unfit for work, they grew fit for 
slaughter. This is why Christ said: “But as 
for these my enemies, who did not want me 
to be king over them, bring them here and 
slay them.” 1 

You Jews should have fasted then, when 
drunkenness was doing those terrible 
things to you, when your gluttony was giv¬ 
ing birth to your ungodliness—not now. 
Now your fasting is untimely and an abom¬ 
ination. Who said so? Isaiah himself when 
he called out in a loud voice: “I did not 
choose this fast, say the Lord.” Why? ‘You 
quarrel and squabble when you fast and 
strike those subject to you with your fists.” 
But if your fasting was an abomination 
when you were striking your fellow slaves, 
does it become acceptable now that you 
have slain your Master? How could that be 
right? 

The man who fasts should be properly 
restrained, contrite, humbled—not drunk 
with anger. But do you strike your fellow 
slaves? In Isaiah’s day they quarreled and 
squabbled when they fasted; now when 
fastfing], they go in for excesses and the ul¬ 
timate licentiousness, dancing with bare 
feet in the marketplace. The pretext is that 
they are fasting, but they act like men who 
are drunk. Hear how the prophet bid them 
to fast: “Sanctify a fast,” he said. He did not 
say: “Make a parade of your fasting,” but 
“call an assembly; gather together the 
ancients.” But these Jews are gathering cho¬ 
ruses of effeminates and a great rubbish 
heap of harlots; they drag into the syna¬ 
gogue the whole theater, actors and all. For 
there is no difference between the theater 


and the synagogue. I know that some sus¬ 
pect me of rashness because I said there is 
no difference between the theater and the 
synagogue; but I suspect them of rashness if 
they do not think that this is so. If my dec¬ 
laration that the two are the same rests on 
my own authority, then charge me with 
rashness. But if the words I speak are the 
words of the prophet, then accept his deci¬ 
sion. 

M any, I know, respect the Jews and 
think that their present way of life is 
a venerable one. This is why I hasten to 
uproot and tear out this deadly opinion. I 
said that the synagogue is no better than a 
theater and I bring forward a prophet as my 
witness. Surely the Jews are not more 
deserving of belief than their prophets. ‘You 
had a harlot’s brow; you became shameless 
before all.” Where a harlot has set herself 
up, that place is a brothel. But the syna¬ 
gogue is not only a brothel and a theater; it 
also is a den of robbers and a lodging for 
wild beasts. Jeremiah said: ‘Your house has 
become for me the den of a hyena.” He does 
not simply say “of wild beast,” but “of a filthy 
wild beast,” and again: “I have abandoned 
my house, I have cast off my inheritance.” 
But when God forsakes a people, what hope 
of salvation is left? When God forsakes a 
place, that place becomes the dwelling of 
demons. 

But at any rate the Jews say that they, 
too, adore God. God forbid that I say that. 
No Jew adores God. Who says so? The Son of 
God says so. For he said: “If you were to 
know my Father, you would also know me. 
But you neither know me nor do you know 
my Father.” Could I produce a witness more 
trustworthy than the Son of God? 

If, then, the Jews fail to know the Father, 
if they crucified the Son, if they thrust off 
the help of the Spirit, who should not make 
bold to declare plainly that the synagogue is 
a dwelling of demons? God is not worshiped 
there. Heaven forbid. From now on it 
remains a place of idolatry. But still some 
people pay it honor as a holy place. 

If you see one of your brothers falling 
into ... transgressions, you consider that it 
is someone else’s misfortune, not your own; 
you think you have defended yourselves 
against your accusers when you say: “What 
concern of mine is it? What do I have in com¬ 
mon with that man”? 2 When you say that, 
your words manifest the utmost hatred for 
mankind and a cruelty which benefits the 
devil. What are you saying? You are a man 
and share the same nature. Why speak of a 
common nature when you have but a single 
head, Christ? Do you dare to say you have 
nothing in common with your own mem- 
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Still standing today are the walls of Constantinople , built under the reign of 
Theodosius II. Over 100 feet thick, these fortifications protected the imperial 
city from literally hundreds of invasions, only giving way, and this through 
human error, after 1,000 years of nearly constant warfare. 


bers? In what sense do you admit that 
Christ is the head of the church? For cer¬ 
tainly it is the function of the head to join all 
the limbs together, to order them carefully 
to each other, and to bind them into one 
nature. But if you have nothing in common 
with your members, then you have nothing 
in common with your brother, nor do you 
have Christ as your head. 

The Jews frighten you as if you were lit¬ 
tle children, and you do not see it. Many 
wicked slaves show frightening and ridicu¬ 
lous masks to youngsters—the masks are 
not frightening by their nature, but they 
seem so to the children’s simple minds—and 
in this way they stir up many a laugh. This 
is the way the Jews frighten the simpler- 
minded Christians with the bugbears and 
hobgoblins of their shrines. Yet how could 
their ridiculous and disgraceful synagogues 
frighten you? Are they not the shrines of 
men who have been rejected, dishonored, 
and condemned? 

Our churches are not like that; they are 
truly frightening and filled with fear. God’s 
presence makes a place frightening because 
he has power over life and death. In our 
churches we hear countless homilies on 
eternal punishments, on rivers of fire, on the 
venomous worms, on bonds that cannot be 
burst, or exterior darkness. But the Jews 
neither know nor dream of these things. 
They live for their bellies, they gape for the 
things of this world, their condition is not 
better than that of pigs or goats because of 
their wanton ways and excessive gluttony. 
They know but one thing: to fill their bellies 
and be drunk, to get all cut and bruised, to 
be hurt and wounded while fighting for 
their favorite charioteers. 3 

Tell me, then, are their shrines awful and 
frightening? Who would say so? What rea¬ 
sons do we have for thinking that they are 
frightening unless someone should tell us 
that dishonored slaves, who have no right to 
speak and who have been driven from their 
Master’s home, should frighten us, who 
have been given honor and the freedom to 
speak? Certainly this is not the case. Inns 
are not more august than royal palaces. 
Indeed the synagogue is less deserving of 
honor than any inn. It is not merely a lodg¬ 
ing place for robbers and cheats but also for 
demons. This is true not only of the syna¬ 
gogues but also of the souls of the Jews, as I 
shall try to prove at the end of my homily. 

I urge you to keep my words in your 
minds in a special way. For I am not now 
speaking for show or applause but to cure 
your souls. And what else is left for me to 
say when some of you are still sick although 
there are so many physicians to effect a 
cure? 


There were 12 apostles, and they drew 
the whole world to themselves. The greater 
portion of the city is Christian, yet some are 
still sick with the Judaizing disease. And 
what could we, who are healthy, say in our 
own defense? Surely those who are sick 
deserve to be accused. But we are not free 
from blame, because we have neglected 
them in their hour of illness; if we had 
shown great concern for them and they had 
the benefit of this care, they could not possi¬ 
bly still be sick. 

L et me get the start on you by saying this 
now, so that each of you may win over 
his brother. Even if you must impose 
restraint, even if you must use force, even if 
you must treat him ill and obstinately, do 
everything to save him from the devil’s 
snare and to free him from fellowship with 
those who slew Christ. 

Tell me this. Suppose you were to see a 
man who had been unjustly condemned 
being led to execution through the market¬ 
place. Suppose it were in your power to save 
him from the hands of the public execution¬ 
er. Would you not do all you could to keep 
him from being dragged off? But now you 
see your own brother being dragged off 
unjustly to the depth of destruction. And it 
is not the executioner who drags him off, but 
the devil. Would you be so bold as not to do 
your part toward rescuing him from his 
transgression? If you don’t help him, what 


excuse would you find? But your brother is 
stronger and more powerful than you. Show 
him to me. If he will stand fast in his obsti¬ 
nate resolve, I shall choose to risk my life 
rather than let him enter the doors of the 
synagogue. 

I shall say to him: What fellowship do 
you have with the free Jerusalem, with the 
Jerusalem above? You chose the one below; 
be a slave with that earthly Jerusalem 
which, according to the word of the Apostle, 
is a slave together with her children. Do you 
fast with the Jews? Then take off your shoes 
with the Jews, and walk barefoot in the 
marketplace, and share with them in their 
indecency and laughter. But you would not 
chose to do this because you are ashamed 
and apt to blush. Are you ashamed to share 
with them in outward appearance but 
unashamed to share in their impiety? What 
excuse will you have, you who are only half 
a Christian? 

Believe me, I shall risk my life before I 
would neglect any one who is sick with this 
disease—if I see him. If I fail to see him, 
surely God will grant me pardon. And let 
each one of you consider this matter; let him 
not think it is something of secondary 
importance. Do you take no notice of what 
the deacon continuously calls out in the 
mysteries? “Recognize one another,” he 
says. 4 Do you not see how he entrusts to you 
the careful examination of your brothers? 
Do this in the case of Judaizers, too. When 
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you observe someone Judaizing, take hold of 
him, show him what he is doing, so that you 
may not yourself be an accessory to the risk 
he runs. 

If any Roman soldier serving overseas is 
caught favoring the barbarians and the 
Persians, not only is he in danger but so also 
is everyone who was aware of how this 
[man] felt and failed to make this fact 
known to the general. Since you are the 
army of Christ, be overly careful in search¬ 
ing to see if anyone favoring an alien faith 
has mingled among you, and make his pres¬ 
ence known—not so that we may put him to 
death, as those generals did, nor that we 
may punish him or take our vengeance 
upon him, but that we may free him from 
his error and ungodliness and make him 
entirely our own. 

If you are unwilling to do this, if you 
know of such a person but conceal him, be 
sure that both you and he will be subject to 
the same penalty. For Paul subjects to chas¬ 
tisement and punishment not only those 
who commit acts of wickedness but also 
those who approve what they have done. 
The prophet, too, brings to the same judg¬ 
ment not only thieves but also [those] who 
run with thieves. And this is quite reason¬ 
able. For if a man is aware of a criminal’s ac¬ 
tions but covers them up and conceals them, 
he is providing a stronger basis for the crim¬ 
inal to be careless of the law and making 
him less afraid in his career of crime. 

Since there are some who think of the 
synagogue as a holy place, I must say a few 
words to them. Why do you [revere] that 


place? Must you not despise it, hold it in 
abomination, run away from it? They 
answer that the law and the books of the 
prophets are kept there. What is this? Will 
any place where these books are be a holy 
place? By no means. This is the reason 
above all others why I hate the synagogue 
and abhor it. They have the prophets but 
[do] not believe them; they read the sacred 
writings but reject their witness—and this 
is a mark of men guilty of the greatest out¬ 
rage. 

W hy do I speak about the books and 
the synagogues? In time of persecu¬ 
tion, the public executioners lay hold of the 
bodies of the martyrs, they scourge them, 
and tear them to pieces. Does it make the 
executioners’ hands holy because they lay 
hold of the body of holy men? Heaven forbid. 
The hands which grasped and held the bod¬ 
ies of the holy ones still stay unholy. Why? 
Because those executioners did a wicked 
thing when they laid their hands upon the 
holy. And will those who handle and outrage 
the writings of the holy ones be any more 
venerable for this than those who executed 
the martyrs? Would that not be the ultimate 
foolishness? If the maltreated bodies of the 
martyrs do not sanctify those who maltreat¬ 
ed them but even add to their blood-guilt, 
much less could the Scriptures, if read with¬ 
out belief, ever help those who read without 
believing. The very act of deliberately choos¬ 
ing to maltreat the Scriptures convicts them 
of greater godlessness. 

If they did not have the prophets, they 


would not deserve such punishment; if they 
had not read the sacred books, they would 
not be so unclean and so unholy. But, as it is, 
they have been stripped of all excuse. They 
do have the heralds of the truth but, with 
hostile heart, they set themselves against 
the prophets and the truth they speak. So it 
is for this reason that they would be all the 
more profane and blood-guilty: they have 
the prophets, but they treat them with hos¬ 
tile hearts. 

So it is that I exhort you to flee and shun 
their gatherings. The harm they bring to 
our weaker brothers is not slight; they offer 
no slight excuse to sustain to the folly of the 
Jews. For when they see that you, who wor¬ 
ship the Christ whom they crucified, are 
reverently following their rituals, how can 
they fail to think that the rites they have 
performed are the best and that our cere¬ 
monies are worthless? For after you worship 
and adore at our mysteries, you run to the 
very men who destroy our rites. Paul said: 
“If a man sees you that have knowledge sit 
at meat in the idol’s temple, shall not his 
conscience, being weak, be emboldened to 
eat those things which are sacrificed to 
idols”? And let me say: If a man sees you 
that have knowledge come into the syna¬ 
gogue and participate in the festival of the 
trumpets, shall not his conscience, being 
weak, be emboldened to admire what the 
Jews do? He who falls not only pays the 
penalty for his own fall, but he is also pun¬ 
ished because he trips others as well. But 
the man who has stood firm is rewarded not 
only because of his own virtue but people 


THE TP.R HISTORY QUIZ 



1 Which Byzantine emperor 
converted to Roman 
Catholicism? 


2 Who was the last emper¬ 
or to rule Byzantium? 

3 Charlemagne (pictured) 
was given this relatively 
lowly title by the Byzantines (the 
actual Romans) soon after his coronation as 
“emperor of the Romans” by the pope. 


4 After the Council of Florence in 1439, 
designed to reunite the Eastern and Western 
churches in exchange for another crusade against 


the near victorious Turks, turned up almost no 
Western activity on behalf of Byzantium. Who 
was the sole western monarch to take up the cru¬ 
sading mantle? 



5 Why did Italians generally 
dominate foreign trade in 
Byzantium? 

6 Sofia Paleologue, niece of 
the last Byzantine emper¬ 
or, married which famous 
Russian ruler (pictured)? 

7 Emperor Leo VI (886-912) was 

married 4 times. Byzantine law prohibited 


more than 3 and he was thus 
forbidden to marry again by 
the patriarch of Constantin¬ 
ople. Where did Leo (right) go 
to receive his “dispensation?” 

8 What name did the Turks 
give to Constantinople after 
they conquered it in 1453? 



9 


What was the original language used by the 
Byzantines? 


What alphabet was one of Byzantium’s 
more important cultural legacies to the 
Eastern European world? 
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admire him for leading others to desire the 
same things. 

If anyone charges me with boldness, I 
will in turn charge him with the utmost 
madness. For, tell me, is not the dwelling 
place of demons a place of impiety even if no 
god’s statue stands there? Here the slayers 
of Christ gather together, here the Cross is 
driven out, here God is blasphemed, here 
the Father is ignored, here the Son is out¬ 
raged, here the grace of the Spirit is reject¬ 
ed. Does not greater harm come from this 
place since the Jews themselves are de¬ 
mons? In the pagan temple the impiety is 
naked and obvious; it would not be easy to 
deceive a man of sound mind or entice him 
to go there. But in the synagogue there are 
men who say they worship God and abhor 
idols, men who say they have prophets and 
pay them honor. But by their words they 
make ready an abundance of bait to catch in 
their nets the simpler souls who are so fool¬ 
ish as to be caught off guard. 

F inally, if the ceremonies of the Jews 
move you to admiration, what do you 
have in common with us? If the Jewish cer¬ 
emonies are venerable and great, ours are 
lies. But if ours are true,... theirs are filled 
with deceit. I am not speaking of the 
Scriptures. Heaven forbid. It was the 
Scriptures which took me by the hand and 
led me to Christ. But I am talking about the 
ungodliness and present madness of the 
Jews. 

Certainly it is the time for me to show 
that demons dwell in the synagogue, not 
only in the place itself but also in the souls 
of the Jews. As Christ said: “When an 
unclean spirit is gone out, he walks through 
dry places seeking rest. If he does not find it 
he says: I shall return to my house. And 
coming he finds it empty, swept, and gar¬ 
nished. Then he goes and takes with him 
seven other spirits more wicked than him¬ 
self and they enter into him and the last 
state of that man is made worse than the 
first. So shall it be also to this generations.” 

Do you see that demons dwell in their 
souls and that these demons are more dan¬ 
gerous than the ones of old? And this is very 
reasonable. In the old days the Jews acted 
impiously toward the prophets; now they 
outrage the Master of the prophets. Tell me 
this. Do you not shudder to come into the 
same place with men possessed, who have 
so many unclean spirits, who have been 
reared amid slaughter and bloodshed? Must 
you share a greeting with them and 
exchange a bare word? Must you not turn 
away from them since they are the common 
disgrace and infection of the whole world? 
Have they not come to every form of wicked¬ 


ness? Have not all the prophets spent them¬ 
selves making many and long speeches of 
accusation against them? What tragedy, 
what manner of lawlessness have they not 
eclipsed by their blood-guiltiness? They sac¬ 
rificed their own sons and daughters to 
demons. They refused to recognize nature, 
they forgot the pangs of birth, they trod 
underfoot the rearing of their children, they 
overturned from their foundations the laws 
of kingship, they became more savage than 
any wild beast. 

W hat else do you wish me to tell you? 

Shall I tell you of their plundering, 
their covetousness, their abandonment of 
the poor, their thefts, their cheating in 
trade? The whole day long will not be 
enough to give you an account of these 
things. But do their festivals have some¬ 
thing solemn and great about them? They 
have shown that these, too, are impure. 
Listen to the prophets; rather, listen to God 
and with how strong a statement he turns 
his back on them: “I have found your festi¬ 
vals hateful, I have thrust them away from 
myself.” 

I could have said more than this, but to 
keep you from forgetting what I have said, I 
shall bring my homily to an end here with 
the words of Moses: “I call heaven and earth 
to witness against you.” If any of you, 
whether you are here present or not, shall 
go to the spectacle of the trumpets, or rush 
off to the synagogue,... or take part in fast¬ 
ing, or share in the Sabbath, or observe any 
other Jewish ritual great or small, I call 
heaven and earth as my witnesses that I am 
guiltless of the blood of all of you. 

These words will stand by your side and 
mine on the day of our Lord Jesus Christ. If 
you heed them, they will bring you great 
confidence; if you heed them not or conceal 
anyone who dares to do those things, my 
words shall stand against you as bitter 
accusations. “For I have not shrunk from 
declaring to you the whole counsel of God.” 

Do not think, then, that you are doing 
your brothers a favor if you should see them 
pursuing some absurdity and should fail to 
accuse them with all zeal. If you lose a cloak, 
do you not consider as your foe not only the 
one who stole it but also the man who knew 
of the theft and refused to denounce the 
thief? Our common mother [the church] has 
lost not a cloak but a brother. The devil stole 
him and now holds him in Judaism. You 
know who stole him; you know him who was 
stolen. Do you see me lighting, as it were, 
the lamp of my instruction and searching 
everywhere in my grief? And do you stand 
silent, refusing to denounce him? What 
excuse will you have? Will the church not 


The Scourge of 
Constantinople 



This is Sultan Mehmed (or Moham¬ 
med) II, the Islamic leader who final¬ 
ly captured Constantinople in 1453, 
after nearly 1,000 years of constant 
warfare. Never in the history of the 
world has one civilization fought one 
enemy for this length of time. The 
“Latins” (Franks) were worse than 
useless in their defense of eastern 
Christendom, in or out of the Roman 
communion. 


reckon you among her worst enemies? Will 
she not consider you a foe and destroyer? ❖ 


FOOTNOTES 

iThis is a figure of speech, meaning that 
- thos e- w - ho^ -e fus e-b o - acc e pt J e su -3- as4h e i - r - sa¥ i or - 

are doomed to eternal punishment, not that 
they are to be literally slain. (Luke 19:27.) 

2 Chrysostom here is making the point that, 
whereas Christians are indifferent to their her¬ 
itage, the Jews are nationalistic, and this is the 
source of their power. 

3 Chariot racing was a favorite Byzantine 
sport, with two teams being particularly well 
known, the Blues (who tended to be identified 
with the aristocratic faction) and the Greens 
(representing the commoners). (Originally there 
was also a Red team and a White team, but 
these gradually went into eclipse.) In a manner 
similar to today’s British soccer thugs, fans of 
the two teams would sometimes get into violent 
altercations with fans of the opposing team. 
There were political and even religious differ¬ 
ences between the Greens and the Blues as 
well. 

4 This is translated today in the Byzantine 
liturgy as “love one another” and is an exhorta¬ 
tion to recognize a common religious heritage as 
a people. 
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On May 8, 1657, Oliver Cromwell (left) 
refused the offer by the British Parliament to 
make him king. Cromwell was installed as “lord 
protector” in 1643, four years after the execution 
of Charles I, which marked the end of nearly 50 
years of monarchy in a united Britain of 
Scotland, England and Wales. Cromwell, declin¬ 
ing the crown, felt that any government run 
under the “divine right of kings” theory would 
oppress the people and would become just as 
corrupt as the recently deposed tyrant. Crom¬ 
well died in 1658, succeeded by his son, Richard. 
Richard, however, was unable to control the 
army and Parliament. He was forced to resign 
the following year, paving the way for the return 
of monarchy in Britain with Charles II. 




On May 26, 1805, American explorer Meriwether Lewis 

and his friend William Clark reached the summit of a hill over¬ 
looking the falls of the Missouri River, as part of a year-long jour¬ 
ney to find a navigable river route across the American west to 
the Pacific Coast. Lewis and Clark, accompanied by Indian inter¬ 
preter Sacagawea and 43 men, traveled 1,000 miles up the Mis¬ 
souri River, making their way through the vast, uncharted terri¬ 
tory west of the Mississippi, called “Louisiana.” Napoleon took 
Louisiana away from Spain in 1800 in hopes of establishing a 
French empire based in New Orleans. He dropped the idea after 
losing 35,000 men in a military expedition. The United States ini¬ 
tially purchased Louisiana from France in 1803 for $11.25 mil¬ 
lion. The actual cost totaled $27.6 million after compensation to 
French citizens and final interest payments. With the new terri¬ 
tory, America opened up the west and ultimately created 13 new 
states. Left to right are Sacagawea, Lewis and Clark, and Clark’s 
manservant, York. 



On May 1,1960, a Soviet military aircraft shot down an 
American U-2 reconnaissance plane just inside the Soviet 
Union. The pilot, CIA agent Francis Gary Powers, survived 
the crash but was captured. Soviet officials claimed the U-2 
used aerial photography to detect the radar network and 
other special equipment of the country’s anti-aircraft defens¬ 
es. In February 1962, the Soviets returned Powers to the 
United States in exchange for Soviet spy Rudolph Abel. While 
in captivity, Powers kept a diary and secret journal, which the 
Powers family donated to the Smithsonian Air and Space 
Museum. The museum was asked not to publicly exhibit the 
diary and journal until 2004 to give the family ample time to 
publish the material. The diary and journal are on display in 
the “Looking at Earth” exhibit/gallery at the museum, accord¬ 
ing to the family. At left, Nikita Khrushchev looks over some 
of the U-2’s debris. 





Little-Known Facts 
Regarding African Slavery 


By Stephen A. Raper 


Today in Sierra Leone as well as other west African states, it is not 
unusual to hear political arguments ended with the phrase, fust remember ; 
my grandfather sold yours!” The role of power and the attempt of Africans 
to maintain themselves over other Africans were probably the greatest rea¬ 
sons for the African slave trade. Even today, slavery is still practiced in some 
parts of Africa, with an average African female selling for $150 in Sudan and 
an African male selling for an average of $300. 




W est Africans still boast of the 
role their own ancestors played 
in selling their kinsmen over 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is a point of pride 
among many west Africans to remember 
the strength and power their distant ances¬ 
tors had. These people, even when dealing 
with the transatlantic slave trade, gloat 
that they were not the victims, but instead 
were the perpetrators. The mere fact that 
their ancestors had enough strength to 
enslave and sell other Africans is a fact 
often used today to remind other Africans 
of the positions of authority these African 
elitists held in the not-so-distant past. 

Slavery first began in Africa because of 
the Dark Continent’s style of tribal rule. In 
Africa, there was a plentiful amount of 
land that was readily accessible for settle¬ 
ment. Because of the abundance of land, 
African kings and chieftains had to tread a 
fine line when dealing with their subjects. 
Dissatisfied subjects could and often did 
move away and create new settlements. In 
other cases, outlying villages transferred 
their loyalties to a different ruler. If an 
African king was too overbearing in what 
he demanded from his own subjects, his 
kingdom could easily fragment. But Afri¬ 
can kingdoms had expenses to meet, and 
the kings of those nations had to find rev¬ 
enue somehow. If the tax money a king 
received from his subjects was too little, the 
leader often would look for revenue from 
outside his own kingdom. 

In Africa, the land was unlimited but of 


no commercial value. Often the yield of 
farmers was insufficient to support the 
workings of government. For these reasons, 
power in Africa fell to those who could 
acquire men. African leaders would raid 
neighboring territories and take captives. 
These captives were then brought back as 
slaves. In this way, African tribal kingdoms 
could provide themselves with sufficient 
manpower to increase domestic production. 
These slave raids inevitably grew to 
become major campaigns of tribal con¬ 
quest. Conquered states were thus forced 
to provide continuous tribute in the form of 
slaves. Conquered tribes, when faced with 
complete extermination, would often agree 
to become vassals and were willing to give 
up a set number of men every year to be 
used as slaves. Slavery, in fact, grew in 
Africa to become the fundamental practice 
of all dominant kingdoms. This practice 
was maintained not only to ensure produc¬ 
tion, but also to draw off manpower from 
vassal tribes that only ensured their con¬ 
tinued weakness and docility. 

The treatment of slaves in Africa varied 
from one area to another and changed over 
time. Most slaves were captured in warfare, 
but still others were criminals or debtors 
being punished with slavery. Then there 
were other Africans given away as slaves as 
part of a dowry or as repayment of a debt. 
Slavery in Africa could be vicious as some 
African peoples sacrificed slaves on special 
occasions. These occasions could be the 
ascension to the throne of an African tribal 


king, or a sacrifice could be made at the con¬ 
clusion of a peace treaty. Often, many slaves 
were killed during the burial services of a 
new king. 

Even though all forms of slavery are 
harsh to some degree or another as they 
entail a loss of freedom, slavery in Africa 
was also more flexible than slavery on some 
other continents. Slaves in Africa could 
often earn their freedom over a generation 
or two. Africans also had a tendency to 
marry and breed with their slaves thus 
granting their concubines and their chil¬ 
dren the status of freemen. However, when 
Europeans arrived in Africa, they found an 
elaborate slave system in place and numer¬ 
ous African tribal kings willing to sell their 
own tribesmen for personal profit. 

Although Europe knew of the rumored 
riches of the kingdoms of Africa, access to 
these markets was denied by the Islamic 
states in North Africa. Islamic nations also 
blocked European trade with India and the 
east. Portugal thus decided to initiate a 
campaign to outflank the Islamic powers in 
North Africa by the sea. Portuguese navi¬ 
gators were in fact seeking to open a sea 
route to Africa and the Indian Ocean. By 
1442, Portuguese ships were visiting the 
villages of Senegal and bringing back small 
amounts of African gold to Lisbon. 

Early Portuguese trade with Africa 
largely centered around the Jolof kingdom 
that occupied the savanna south of the 
Senegal River. Alvisa da Ca’ da Mosto (also 
known as Cadamosto) was a Venetian mer- 
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chant who sailed with the Portuguese in 
the 1450s, and he reported that the leaders 
in “the Land of the Blacks” would agree to 
sell 10 to 15 slaves for one horse. Although 
the Portuguese caravels were only capable 
of holding upwards of 10 horses at a time, 
this commodity was considered so valuable 
by the Africans in the Senegal region that 
trade was diverted away from the trans- 
Saharan route and toward the west African 
coast, where the Portuguese began build¬ 
ing numerous small trading posts. 

Many of the Jolof leaders were greatly 
interested in access to horses as a means of 
conquering other peoples and maintaining 
a dominant position among the other 
African kingdoms in the region. With a 
growing cavalry force, the Jolof people had 
a need for slaves to barter for new mounts, 
saddles and other accessories. To supply 
the Portuguese with slaves, the Jolof began 
raiding all their neighbors as well as for 


accumulating wealth and expanding their 
territory. To keep up with the trade around 
Senegal, the Portuguese built a trading 
post on Arguim Island. With Jolof ambi¬ 
tions in full bloom, by the 1460s the Por¬ 
tuguese were shipping 1,000 slaves a year 
from Arguim. But where were the Por¬ 
tuguese sending these slaves? 

In November 1469, the king of Portugal, 
Afonso V, had a five-year contract drawn up 
between himself and one of his wealthy 
subjects from Lisbon named Fernao 
Gomes. This contract obliged Gomes to 
advance from the then farthest known 
point, near present day Sierra Leone, a fur¬ 
ther 100 leagues (about 500 km) each year. 
In exchange for discovering 500 leagues of 
territory, Gomes was to have the exclusive 
rights to trade in the lands which his men 
might discover, only being required to pay 
royal customs dues as well as selling ivory 
to the crown at a fixed price. 


During the 1470s, the Portuguese under 
Gomes entered the Gulf of Guinea and 
began to build forts in the region. Europe 
now had its first contact with the forest 
kingdoms of west Africa. The intra-African 
slave trade was fueled in this area because 
of the gold mines nearby. Access to the 
products of these mines was now within 
grasp of a European power and it seemed 
that the Portuguese had at last outflanked 
the Islamic powers of North Africa. The 
Portuguese were aware of the potential 
wealth of the African interior. At least one 
Portuguese explorer wrote that Africa “is 
rich in gold; if the people were covetous, a 
great quantity could be obtained.” But this 
explorer went on to say of the Africans, 
“they are so lazy in seeking it... that one 
of these Negroes must be very hungry 
before he will dig for it.” 

However, as soon as the leaders of the 
African kingdoms realized that the 
Europeans were willing to trade items that 
the Africans themselves considered to be 
valuable in exchange for gold, they imme¬ 
diately put their own slaves to digging up 
the gold. The Portuguese built a trading 
post in the region, which they named El 
Mina. From the years 1487 to 1489, the 
post of El Mina shipped an estimated 
annual average of almost 8,000 ounces of 
gold back to Lisbon. By 1496, the figure had 
reached 22,500 ounces of gold each year, 
and during the first decade of the 16th cen¬ 
tury, the trade reached a height of upwards 
of 30,000 ounces of gold shipped to Lisbon. 
These figures do not include shipments lost 
at sea, smuggling or any unofficial trade. 
But during the years that the Portuguese 
remained in control of the Gold Coast, it is 
believed they might have captured about 
half of west Africa’s gold exports. 

At first the Portuguese had a slight 
problem in trading for the gold located in 
the Gold Coast. At this time the coast was 
controlled by the Akan people, who were 
not interested in horses since they could 
not survive long in the equatorial climate. 
The Akan were only interested in pur¬ 
chasing small amounts of cloth and other 
sundries. They were eager to obtain Portu¬ 
guese weapons, but this trade was banned 
by papal edict since the Roman Catholic 
Church did not want the weapons falling 
into the hands of non-Christians. But the 
Portuguese found that the Akan were will¬ 
ing to trade for an African commodity that 
the Portuguese had already found a sup¬ 
plier for in the Jolof kingdom. This would 
have been the African commodity of 
slaves. 

The first European involvement in the 
African slave trade was that European 


Slavery Nothing New in Africa 

By Robert Grooms 

Then Europeans ventured to West Africa in the 17th century seeking ivory, 
gold dust and black laborers for the Americas, they found a people long 
accustomed to the practice of slavery. Wrote the Arab geographer A1 
Yaqubi in the late ninth century: “I have been informed that the kings of the blacks 
sell their own people without justification or in consequence of war.” 1 

It is sometimes assumed in the West that European slavers forced the slave 
trade upon West Africa, thus corrupting primitive, noble, tribal communities and 
decimating local populations. But slavery as a result of warfare was common in sub- 
Saharan Africa long before the European slave traders arrived. Indeed, in another 
sense, the only wholly free men were the rulers. 

Beneath every king—whether he ruled an empire or a village—lay interlinking 
pyramids of authority based on kinship. The development of the European slave 
trade imposed on West African societies the concept of an economic value for labor. 
Gradually the more powerful members of the community came to see their depend¬ 
ents and prisoners of war not only in terms of their class but in terms of their worth. 

According to the leading African-American historian and chairman of former 
president Bill Clinton’s Commission on Race, Duke University professor John Hope 
Franklin, in From Slavery to Freedom: A History of Negro Americans, slavery was 
an important feature of African social and economic life. The institution was wide¬ 
spread and perhaps as old as African society itself. Slaves were predominantly per¬ 
sons captured in war and could be sold or kept by those who captured them. Slaves 
were usually regarded as property of the chief or the head of the family. Many were 
sold to other tribes and exported from the area, while others were sacrificed by the 
kings in the worship of their royal ancestors. 

Until very late in the 18th century, few whites had seen the African interior. 
Whites foolhardy enough to stray from the coastal compounds allowed to them by 
tribal leaders were killed and in a few instances captured and enslaved. Except for 
the terminal points on the coast, the African slave trade was exclusively and ruth¬ 
lessly controlled by organized groups of blacks. 


FOOTNOTE 

Quoted by British historian Susan Everett in her History of Slavery. 

Robert M. Grooms is a freelance writer living in Indiana, specializing in topics relating to 
race and slavery. 
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Black slaves obtained by European , American and Arab traders had nearly always been already enslaved by their fel¬ 
low Africans. Native tribal chiefs traded their slaves, most often prisoners of war, to whites for rum, guns, trinkets and 
other goods of civilization. They were far from being “rounded up 99 in the jungle by whites as fictionalized accounts like 
Roots have portrayed. Here victims of slavery are loaded aboard a slaving ship in Africa. 


ship’s captains would often pick up a cargo 
of slaves from the Jolof on the Slave Coast 
(Benin and Nigeria) and then transport 
those slaves to the Gold Coast (modern 
Ghana). In this situation, the Europeans 
simply bought a cargo of slaves from one 
African slave trader and then transported 
them to another part of Africa and sold 
them to another African slave trader. It 
was a form of intra-African slave commerce 
in which Europeans simply played the role 
of middlemen since their ships could travel 
faster than the slave traders themselves 
could to the final market. 

In this intra-African slave trade, the 
Europeans found that they could make a 
profit at each of the three stops. European 
ships would leave their home port filled 
with cargo that the African slave traders 
considered to be valuable, including horses. 
Upon arriving on the Slave Coast of Africa, 
European captains would sell their cargoes 
including horses before buying slaves. 
Sometimes this transfer of goods took part 
in a barter system in which European car¬ 
go was traded directly for slaves. European 
merchants could make a profit at this stop 


before moving on to the Gold Coast. Here 
Europeans would again trade the slaves for 
gold. Again the Europeans could make a 
profit before filling their holds with the 
valuable ore and returning to Europe with 
their holds often filled with gold, ivory and 
pepper. 

T o supply the demand for African 
slaves, trading became so elaborate 
that it reached up to 700 miles into the 
interior. For the raiding of entire villages, 
mounted Africans would surround a settle¬ 
ment before attacking. During the attack 
the village would be burned down, and the 
attackers would run down on horseback 
those who sought to escape. For small-scale 
raiding, the Africans would attack the agri¬ 
cultural fields, mainly attempting to grab 
small children, who would be stuffed into 
sacks and tied onto the horses’ backs. 
Native African slave traders would also 
buy slaves from local chiefs. The slaves 
would then be force-marched to the coast. 
During this journey, slaves would have 
their necks locked into wooden yokes and 
would rarely be given enough food. Since 


much of this trade took place during the 
dry season, slaves would often drink stag¬ 
nant water. The trade routes throughout 
Africa would normally be strewn with the 
bleaching bones of slaves who never 
reached the slave ports on the coast. 

Thousands of slaves were transported 
on Africa’s many rivers, and the canoes 
would hold up to 20 or 30 slaves. The slaves 
would have their arms tied behind their 
backs with twigs, canes and grass ropes. 
Many slaves would also be pinioned above 
the knees to keep them from running, and 
most of the slaves would be forced to lie in 
the bottom of the canoe, where they would 
often be almost entirely covered with 
water. 

The number of Africans involved in the 
slave trade can be imagined by a survey 
conducted in 1850 of the over 200 different 
languages identified among the 40,000 for¬ 
mer slaves then living in Freetown. Even 
though the transatlantic slave trade had 
been abolished in 1807-08, most of these 
slaves were enslaved after this date and 
they came from all over West and West- 
Central Africa and included several hun- 
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dred from East Africa. The survey noted 
that up to one-third of the slaves had been 
captured in war, and another third had 
been kidnapped as children and sold into 
slavery. Of the remaining third, many had 
been sold by their parents or tribal elders 
and some were sentenced to slavery for 
some crime or another. 

Because Africans themselves conducted 
the African slave trade, Portuguese traders 
never ventured far from the coast. For four 
centuries after Diego Cao discovered the 
Congo River, European explorers did not 
even know where the river came from. 

Every slave in Africa was first enslaved 
by fellow Africans. Europeans had no part 
in choosing who was reduced to slavery. 

M ost establishment historians who 
even mention the role of Africans 
themselves in the African slave trade 
mainly consider the intra-African slave 
trade as a monopoly of a powerful African 
tribal elite. This is not true, as slavery was 
so widespread in Africa that many individ¬ 
uals took part in the slave trade. Even 
though the slave trade in African states 
such as Ashante, Dahomey and Benin was 
controlled by an African elite, the meticu¬ 
lous records of Richard Miles indicate that 
many Africans took part in small scale 
trading to supplement their incomes. 

Richard Miles was an agent of the 
Company of Merchants, which succeeded 
the Royal Africa Company in 1750. Miles 
resided on the Gold Coast continuously 
from December 1772 until April 1780. The 
records of Miles detailed every individual 
dealer from whom he bought slaves during 
his eight years on the Gold Coast. He pur¬ 
chased a total of 2,352 slaves during 1,308 
separate transactions. His deals were 
made with no fewer than 295 individuals, 
only 11 of whom sold slaves frequently. It 
appears from the record that any African 
who was able to acquire slaves did so 
whenever an opportunity arose. This pat¬ 
tern of individual Africans supplementing 
their income from the slave trade seems to 
be the established pattern as other British 
traders recognized a similar trend. 

The sub-Saharan African cultures were 
sub-literate, so the Africans themselves left 
no records for a modern historian to study. 
But at least one African leader named 
Antera Duke learned to write pidgin 
English and kept a diary in a ship’s logbook 
that he had been given by a British officer. 


Stephen Raper, who resides in Tennessee, 
is a longtime student of American and 
European Revisionist history. 


Duke sold slaves to ships calling at Old 
Calabar in eastern Nigeria and his diary 
records events from 1785 to 1788. His diary 
was eventually found by missionaries and 
taken to Scotland where it was later trans¬ 
lated into Standard English. It should be 
noted that Duke was a member of the Efik 
tribe that occupied the islands of the Cross 
River estuary, close to the border between 
Nigeria and Cameroon. In the 18th centu¬ 
ry, the Efik were a major supplier of slaves 
and even their tribal name translates as 
“the oppressors.” 

Duke had sold slaves for nearly two 
decades before he began keeping his diary 
in 1785. His name appears in the ship 
records of an English ship, the Dobson, 
which stopped in Old Calabar in 1769. 
During the six months the Dobson was in 
Old Calabar, Duke sold a total of 37 slaves 
over the six-month period. By the time 
Duke had begun his diary in 1785, he was 
a very wealthy man, and his house was 
built of materials that had been imported 
to Africa from Liverpool, England. In his 
diary he notes more than 20 ships entered 
Old Calabar and left with more than 7,000 
slaves. Duke rarely mentioned his own con¬ 
tributions to these numbers but did write 
extensively on the African treatment of 
slaves. In fact Duke wrote extensively 
about the practice of the Efik sacrificing 
slaves during numerous rituals. 

T he Efik practiced witchcraft and sor¬ 
cery. These practices led to torture 
and human sacrifices, which were thought 
to placate their gods and ancestors. Slaves 
were also allowed the “honor” of accompa¬ 
nying departed members of the Efik tribe 
on their journey into the afterlife. In July 
1786 when a prominent member of the 
tribe departed, Duke mentioned that “nine 
men and women went with him.” Four 
months later Duke wrote “we got ready to 
cut heads off and at 5 o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing we began to cut slaves’ heads off, 50 
heads off in that one day.” Two days later 
Duke mentions sacrificing four more 
slaves, and three of these were sacrificed 
because a European ship arrived in harbor. 
In the language of Duke’s diary, there is no 
embarrassment or guilt over either the sac¬ 
rifices or the selling of the slaves. 

The Efik were not the only African tribe 
that engaged in human sacrifice. The king 
of Dahomey was not only believed to have 
sold his own people into slavery, but sacri¬ 
ficed hundreds of them in an average year. 
The British consul to the Dahomean court 
in 1663, Richard Burton, stated that noc¬ 
turnal sacrifices were a normal part of life 
and that the annual destruction of human 


life was “terribly great.” During one night 
Burton estimated that 80 men and women 
were sacrificed and that on the average the 
Dahomean kingdom sacrificed about 500 
slaves during the course of events in a nor¬ 
mal year. Burton also stated that during 
years with grand ceremonies, upwards of 
1,000 slaves might be sacrificed. 

There were also other kingdoms in 
which human sacrifice took place. The 
Ashante, in what is now Ghana, also sacri¬ 
ficed their own slaves on special occasions. 
Many slaves would be sacrificed in the 
African kingdoms on the death of a king. 
Still more slaves would be sacrificed in the 
normal course of events. Whenever an 
African village suspected that witchcraft or 
sorcery was being practiced, they had a 
tendency to put all the suspects to death 
regardless of guilt or innocence. In some 
kingdoms, when the king had some piece of 
information he wanted to pass on to his 
departed ancestors, he would whisper the 
information into the ear of a slave who 
would then be immediately put to death. 

B ut the fascination with African tribal 
customs of human sacrifice was al¬ 
ways of a secondary interest to the Euro¬ 
pean powers. Originally Europeans were 
interested in Africa because of commercial 
aspects. But after the Europeans became 
aware of the grisly barbarism that the 
Africans practiced, the European states be¬ 
came more and more convinced of the mis¬ 
sion Christianity had to play in civilizing 
Africa. For this reason, the Atlantic slave 
trade had been virtually ended by the 
United States and Great Britain by 1810. 
Domestic slavery would continue in the 
United States, but the anti-slavery feelings 
of Americans in the North would reach a 
peak in the 1860s, leading to the abolition 
of slavery and involuntary servitude. 

After the anti-slavery fervor in America 
in the 1860s, slavery in Africa continued. 
The African kingdoms had developed an 
efficient slave-trading system, and the 
Europeans could not easily stop it. Without 
a European market, the African kingdoms 
continued to look for overseas markets. On 
the island of Zanzibar, slave traders contin¬ 
ued to sell African slaves to “Arab” planta¬ 
tion owners on the island itself, as well as 
selling their human cargo as far as Persia, 
Madagascar and the various sultanates of 
the Arabian peninsula. Even though the 
slave traders operating out of Zanzibar 
were normally described as “Arab,” they 
were mainly Swahili-speaking Africans 
from what today we would call Kenya and 
Tanzania. These Africans had adopted 
Islam and Arabic dress and some habits 
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The True History 
Of a Notorious 
Black Slaver 

ippu Tip, bom in the early 1840s, 
whose real name was Hamed bin 
Mohammed bin Juna el Marjebi, 
was of mixed Arab and Negro ancestry. 
Through the marriages of his father, 
Mohammed, Tippu was closely linked 
with the ruling African family in Tabora 
(Unyanyembe). His mother was not a 
slave, as Afrocentric historian Oscar L. 
Beard has claimed, but the daughter of 
another wealthy commercial family. 
Her name was Bint Habib bin Bushir. 
Tippu began his career as a trader at 
the age of 18 and soon distinguished 
himself, not only as the able son of a 
wealthy father, but by his bold partici¬ 
pation in the overthrow of Mnywa Sere 
and by his courage in a skirmish with 
the redoubtable Nsama of Itahua in 
1867, during which, although wounded, 
he more than held his own. On July 29, 
1867, Tippu met David Livingstone in a 
village some three days’ journey from 
Lake Mweru. This was the first of many 
encounters with the great European 
explorers of the 19th century, toward 
whom Tippu invariably showed great 
courtesy and to several of whom he ren¬ 
dered vital assistance. An intelligent 
man, he pointed out to missionaries 
that Abraham and Jacob, men of God 
who appear in the Bible and the Koran, 



were slave owners. Tippu became very 
wealthy and lived to at least 70 years of 
age. In 1895, after many years of trad¬ 
ing on the African mainland, he owned 
seven plantations in Zanzibar and 
10,000 slaves. Tippu was virtually king 
of an enormous country, but his author¬ 
ity was never officially recognized by 
any of the great nations of the world, 
nor even by the sultan of Zanzibar until 
it was too late. Had the sultan at an ear¬ 
lier stage formally recognized Tippu’s 
status while yet claiming him as one of 
his own subjects, subsequent events 
might well have been different, for one 
of the main arguments put forward by 
Germany to justify her claims on the 
East African mainland was that Arab 
sovereignty never extended beyond a 
10-mile-wide coastal belt. 



but were still Negroes. They apparently 
had no compunction against selling their 
kinsmen to other Muslims. 

As the European powers had increas¬ 
ingly turned their eyes away from profits 
and toward the Christian duty of civilizing 
the world, there was much indignation over 
the continuing trend of slavery in Africa. 
The European powers increasingly began 
to feel indignant over the “Arab” slave 
traders on Africa’s east coast. These slave 
traders were raiding and capturing slaves 
throughout much of east and central Africa 
before selling their cargo all along the 
northeast shore of the Indian Ocean and 
the Persian Gulf. 

The most powerful of these Zanzibar- 
based slave traders was a man known as 
Hamed bin Muhammed el Murjebi, more 
popularly known as Tippu Tip. His nick¬ 
name was said to have come from the 
sound of the musket, which was his fa¬ 
vorite instrument for capturing more 
slaves. Tippu Tip had made a fortune in 
ivory as well as slaves. He set out to build 
an empire of his own and nearly succeeded, 
supplying and paying his forces off of the 
proceeds of the slave trade. Eventually 
men like Tippu Tip would be destroyed by 
the European advance into Africa. 

But before the slave trade to the Islamic 
states of the Middle East was ended, 
upwards of 1,650,000 slaves would be sold 
across the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. Many millions more were enslaved in 
the East African kingdoms that the African 
converts to Islam had created. Ultimately, 
African slavery would only be outlawed 
after the Europeans colonized Africa. Even 
then the Europeans, especially the Bel¬ 
gians in the Congo, fought several battles 
with the Zanzibar-based slavers before 
ending their scourge. 

B ut without a market, slaves began to 
clog the slave-trading system that sur¬ 
vived well into the 20th century, when the 
trade was finally ended by the European 
powers. Not only did the presence of a large 
number of slaves with no trading outlet 
entail a loss of revenue for the African 
kingdoms, but also their continued pres¬ 
ence began to drain African resources, 
including food. Most African tribal states 
put their slaves to work producing food, 
and many slaves were used in the produc¬ 
tion and collection of goods that the 
European powers were still willing to pur¬ 
chase. African slaves began to gather palm 
oil, which the Europeans wanted as a lubri¬ 
cant for machinery, as well as harvest ivory, 
timber and gum arabic. 

All these resource-gathering activities 


were labor intensive. Since slaves provided 
the backbone of this new indigenous com¬ 
merce, slavery became essential to the 
economies of African tribal states. Since 
slave labor was cheap to acquire at this 
time because of the large numbers of them 
available on the market after the end of the 
Atlantic slave trade, slavery in the domes¬ 
tic African economy became necessary to 
support the African economy. Since a sys¬ 
tem of slavery emerged that was necessary 
to the economy of many parts of Africa, not 
only did the use of slaves become more 
common in Africa, but enslavement itself 
actually increased. French officials who col¬ 
lected data on Africa at the end of the 19th 
century estimated that slaves comprised 
between 30 to 50 percent of all the people 
living in the grasslands that extended from 
the Atlantic coast of Senegal to the shores 
of Lake Chad. In the commercial centers of 
Africa, slaves reached up to 80 percent of 


the population. All this slavery occurred at 
the hands of Africans themselves without 
any help from or benefit to the European 
powers. 

The principal beneficiaries of this new 
trade of supplying the European powers 
with legitimate trading items was of course 
the African tribal elite. The bulk of the 
African population received little or no ben¬ 
efit from the proceeds from the wealth it 
labored to produce. As enslavement in¬ 
creased in Africa after the abolition of the 
slave trade, personal freedom and the con¬ 
ditions of life actually deteriorated 
throughout Africa at the hands of Africans. 
European imports also created a huge 
demand among the African elite that could 
only be met by enslaving more of their 
kinsmen for use in domestic production, 
while these same European imports de¬ 
stroyed the trading prospects of most in¬ 
digenous craftsmen. 
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The labor pool of African kingdoms was 
always in need of replenishment. This was 
because nearly every slave sought to 
become free, and many managed to escape. 
Those who failed to escape and remained 
slaves did not maintain their numbers for 
very long. Grueling days under the tropical 
sun caused field slaves to have an exceed¬ 
ingly short life in Africa. For these reasons, 
warfare among African states increased, as 
more and more of them sent out large raid¬ 
ing parties to replenish their labor pool. 

The hostility created by this situation 
continues to this day, whereby some Afri¬ 
can countries have a small minority of 
wealthy elites who rule over a large mass 
of impoverished Africans. Usually, these 
groups consider themselves to be different 
ethnicities, and genocidal massacres com¬ 
monly occur during uprisings even to this 
day. The holocaust of Rwanda, which 
occurred in the last decade of the 20th cen¬ 
tury, was considered newsworthy because 
of the large number of casualties involved, 
yet it was actually only one of many simi¬ 
lar events that happen periodically 
throughout Africa. ♦> 
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The Hidden Album of Mankind 

Candid Views of Vanishing Peoples: The ‘ Click People’ of Africa 

T oday there are about 100-250 Basarwa 
(“San”) people who still continue to live in the 
stone age way, by gathering and hunting 
(with a variety of spears and poisoned arrows), sub¬ 
sisting in the Kalahari Desert of Botswana. 

Averaging between 5’ 3” and 4’ 10” in height, they 
are among the smallest people in Africa. These 
“Bushmen” are not Negroes; they are an ancient 
race unto themselves but related to the Khoi Khoi 
or “Hottentots.” Their languages, which consist 
largely of various clicking noises, lack any numbers 
above three. Ironically, because their bands were 
not considered to be tribes, and because they lacked 
political clout, the Basarwa got nothing when 
Botswana (formerly Bechuanaland) was divided up 
after independence from Britain, the eight Bantu 
tribes taking all the available land. In the picture, a 
group of Basarwa prepare antelope skins for cloth¬ 
ing. They work in the scanty shade of a crude shel¬ 
ter known as a scherm. 


















The Rise & Fall 
Of the Zeppelins 

By John Tiffany 


The early 1930s comprised a romantic and exciting era when huge Zeppelin 
airships cruised the skies. But when the mighty Hindenburg burst into flames in 
New Jersey in 1937, it seemed the era of the great dirigibles was at an end. 



Dining aboard the Hindenburg was a pleasure , with fine Zeppelin china and 
fresh flowers on every table in the dining room . 


T he first dirigibles 1 were invented 
by Frenchmen. This may not be 
surprising when you consider that 
the first balloons were also of French 
design. Inspired while watching a shirt 
float upward as it dried by a fire, Joseph 
Michel Montgolfier and his brother Jacques 
Etienne Montgolfier, who were well aware 
of the law of gravity, which seems to sug¬ 
gest that everything should fall down 
unless there is some other force opposing 
gravity, got to wondering what makes 
smoke rise. The Montgolfiers developed the 
world’s first balloons, based on the hot air 
principle. (For starters, they filled paper 
bags with hot smoke and experimented 
with them. It seems they were in the paper 
making trade, so they had plenty of paper 
bags around.) 

They first publicly demonstrated their 
invention on April 4, 1783. On June 5, 
1783, the Montgolfier brothers launched a 
linen globe 105 feet in circumference. A 
sheep, a cock and a duck were sent aloft on 
September 10, 1783, becoming the first 
aeronauts. They came down uninjured ex¬ 
cept for the rooster, which had been kicked 
by the sheep, but that injury occurred prior 
to the launching. 

In light of this experiment with the ani¬ 
mal aeronauts, King Louis XVI was per¬ 
suaded, with difficulty, to sanction an 
attempt at human flight. At first he insist¬ 
ed the balloon should be manned by con¬ 
demned prisoners, who were to be par¬ 
doned should they survive the experience. 
But the Montgolfiers spoke to the duchesse 
de Polignac, who spoke to the queen, the ill- 
fated Marie-Antoinette, and through her 
influence were able to change the king’s 
mind, and one of their associates was 
allowed to have the honor of being the first 


man to fly. The first human beings to 
ascend in a balloon were Jean Francois 
Pilatre de Rozier, a native of Metz, who 
made several ascents, beginning with a 
series of tethered ascents starting on 
October 15, 1783, and a fellow enthusiast, 
the marquis d’Arlandes. The two French - 
men made the first untethered flight of 
human beings on November 21, 1783. 
These history-making balloons were inflat¬ 


ed with hydrogen, although contemporary 
experiments also used hot air, as in a Ver¬ 
sailles launching on September 19,1783. 

In 1852, Henri Giffard (1825-1882) 
ascended in an elongated balloon equipped 
with a steam engine of then-unprecedented 
lightness. This blimp, the first known diri¬ 
gible, was 144 feet long and 39 feet in diam¬ 
eter. It contained 88,300 cubic feet of coal 
gas and had a lifting capacity of 3,978 
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pounds. The balloon itself weighed 2,794 
pounds; the 3.0-horsepower motor, 462 
pounds. The ship could attain a speed of 
6.71 miles per hour. Giffard’s pioneering 
dirigible was also the first aircraft to 
achieve powered flight. 

The next several dirigibles were also 
French: in 1872, by Dupuy de Lome, 1884 
by Tissandier; 1885 by Renard and Krebs. 
(A blimp is a non-rigid dirigible, which 
means that its “balloon” part, when deflat¬ 
ed, loses its shape; a zeppelin is a rigid dir¬ 
igible, whose “balloon” portion holds its 
shape, due to an exoskeleton of aluminum 
girders; the gas is contained in typically 
several bags within the “balloon.”) 

The first known American dirigible was 
built by a Prof. Charles F. Ritchel of Corry, 
Pennsylvania, who flew his craft for two 
hours over Hartford, Connecticut on June 
11, 1878. This man-powered aircraft was 
known as the Aerial Bicycle and was per¬ 
fect for transporting one man. It is rather 
surprising that nothing further seems to 
have been done along these lines, as one 
would think there would be a significant 
demand for such convenient and relatively 
safe flying machines. 

In 1897, Germany took the lead with 
two separate inventors. A Dr. Wolfert, after 
many years of experimentation, built in 
Berlin a cigar-shaped balloon driven by a 
gasoline motor. Unfortunately, the aircraft 
exploded in the air, and the ship fell, killing 
Dr. Wolfert and his assistant. 

It was also in 1897 that an “aluminum 
balloon”—the forerunner of the zeppelin— 
was built from the designs of D. Schwartz 
and was tested, also in Berlin. It succeeded 
in attaining a high air speed, 17 miles per 
hour, setting a new record. The Schwartz 
zeppelin was 157 feet long, with a volume of 
135,500 cubic feet, a lifting capacity of 
8,133 pounds. The balloon weighed 6,800 
pounds and had a 16-horsepower motor, 
which may have weighed 800 pounds. 
Unfortunately, a driving belt slipped, and in 
coming down, the airship was damaged 
beyond repair. 

F rom 1897 on, Count Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin (July 8, 1838-March 8,1917), 
formerly of the German army, was involved 
in building immense “aluminum balloons.” 
The company founded by Ferdinand von 
Zeppelin was named Luftschiffbau Zeppe¬ 
lin. The first “Zeppelin zeppelin” was 
launched, and flew tentatively, in 1900, but 
it did not create much general interest at 
the time. It was not until 1906 that the zep¬ 
pelin achieved a practical level of develop¬ 
ment in the model designated LZ-3, after 
which, despite some setbacks, both civil and 


military zeppelins attained a well-deserved 
success. (“LZ” stands for Luftschiff 
Zeppelin , or, in English, “Zeppelin airship.”) 
Eventually about 100 airworthy zeppelins 
were built, including some by another 
German company. 

However, the French were still very 
active in dirigibles at this time. Actually it 
was a wealthy expatriate Brazilian, Alberto 
Santos-Dumont, who is credited with the 
1898 building and flying in France of a 
small pressure-ship, or blimp. In 1901 
Santos-Dumont, in his airship No. 6, cir¬ 
cumnavigated the Eiffel Tower and won not 
only the Deutsch Prize, but worldwide pop¬ 
ularity and renown. 

It was two years later that the airship 
first reached a practical stage, with the 
French Lebaudy—a dirigible built in 1902, 
which on November 12, 1903 made a suc¬ 
cessful controlled flight of 38 miles at 14 
mph and so inaugurated the modern air¬ 
ship epoch. 

C ount von Zeppelin was eventually to 
be joined by Hugo Eckener (1868- 
1954). Eckener was, at the outset of his 
career, a yachtsman and a journalist. In 
some of his writings he had scoffed at the 
experiments of the “crazy count” Zeppelin 
with lighter-than-air ships. Later, however, 
he became convinced of their great possibil¬ 
ities and came into the employment of 
Count Zeppelin (1908). In 1911 he was 
appointed director of the German Aerial 
Navigation Co. and, in 1924, the president 
of the Zeppelin Co. Eckener became the 
most skilled airship captain of all time. He 
built the first Graf Zeppelin and, in 1929, 
took the airship around the world, an 
extraordinary voyage. It constituted the 
second global circumnavigation by any fly¬ 
ing machine, and it was accomplished with 
paying passengers aboard (a total of 61 per¬ 
sons were on the airship, plus a Boston ter¬ 
rier and an alligator). 

The mighty ship, capable of cruising at 
70 mph, passed well to the north of Moscow, 
much to the annoyance of the Soviets, who 
wanted it to make a stop at their capital, 
and flew over some little-known parts of 
Siberia, providing some scientific justifica¬ 
tion for the flight. Eckener hoped to show 
his passengers the vast Tunguska crater 
made by the unknown object from space 
that fell in Siberia in 1908, but neither he 
nor the Soviet representative knew its 
exact whereabouts, and he failed to find it. 

While over the Sea of Okhotsk, Eckener 
further annoyed the Soviets by dropping a 
wreath in memory of the German prisoners 
of war from WWI who had failed to return. 
Eckener understood better than anyone 


the magical appeal of this type of airship to 
the public. He called this attraction “Zep¬ 
pelin frenzy” and used it to get the Graf 
constructed largely through public sub¬ 
scription. 

C ount von Zeppelin was born in 
Konstanz and educated at the Lud- 
wigsburg Military Academy and the Uni¬ 
versity of Tubingen. He entered the Prus¬ 
sian army in 1858 and went to the United 
States in 1863 to work as a military ob¬ 
server for the Union Army. Zeppelin served 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71, in 
which he was commended for bravery; he 
retired in 1891 with the rank of brigadier 
general. 

Zeppelin took a keen interest in balloon 
flight and devoted himself to the design 
and construction of airships. 

In 1900, Zeppelin built and flew his first 
practical rigid airship. The maiden flight 
occurred on July 2. On the afternoon of 
October 17 of that year, Eckener was to wit¬ 
ness von Zeppelin’s second attempt. The 
event proved to be more fateful than either 
man would know at the time. 

Despite many setbacks, Zeppelin contin¬ 
ued his research and in 1910 one of his air¬ 
ships provided the first commercial air 
service for passengers. 

Unlike Count von Zeppelin, who had 
been a career army man, Eckener never 
lost his misgivings about his country’s mil¬ 
itary adventures. However, in 1908, as 
mentioned above, he joined the Zeppelin 
Company; and, years later, by the time the 
Hindenburg was built, Eckener was the 
man in charge. At this time, regular pas¬ 
senger service by dirigible airship had 
become almost commonplace. It was also 
the only practical long-distance air passen¬ 
ger service. Heavier-than-air craft of the 
era had neither the capacity nor the range 
necessary. The only exception would be the 
flying boats or “clippers” as they were 
called, but they did not make their first 
scheduled transatlantic flight until June 
28,1939. In 1937, nothing could match the 
degree of comfort and elegance afforded by 
the airships. 

It is always difficult to speculate about 
what might have been, but one thing seems 
certain: Other than the unfortunate choice 
of materials used to coat the exteriors of 
these liners of the sky, and the dangers of 
sabotage, there seems to have been no 
inherent reason why the Zeppelins could 
not have carried on for some time, even 
using hydrogen (the supposedly neutral 
U.S. government would not allow the Ger¬ 
mans to have helium). The degree to which 
the hydrogen gas was protected from acci- 
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The day after the disaster, nothing is left of the Hindenburg but a smoldering skeleton . News of the disaster horrified the 
world , and never again were hydrogen-filled airships used to transport paying passengers . Normally zeppelins of this era 
would be filled with helium , but the U.S. government, the only source for that stable gas, had refused to sell it to Germany, 
so flammable hydrogen had to be used instead . As a result, German airships became highly vulnerable to sabotage . 


dental ignition suggests that this would not 
have been the source of danger that is com¬ 
monly assumed. 

Helium, the non-flammable alternative, 
was not necessarily the panacea that is 
claimed. For one thing, the buoyancy or lift¬ 
ing capacity is only 93 percent that of 
hydrogen. This would reduce the payload 
and range considerably. Furthermore, the 
cost of helium gas was astronomical, which 
reduced commercial viability even more. 

From a safety aspect, the experience 
with helium-filled dirigibles, notably in the 
United States, was also not encouraging. 
Virtually all the airships flown in America 
except one, the Los Angeles (built in 
Germany as the LZ-126), ultimately came 
to a tragic end. The Shenandoah (ZR-1, 
built in America but modeled on the 
wartime German naval zeppelin L-49) 
crashed on September 3, 1925. The Akron 
perished in a storm on April 3,1933 and the 
Macon on February 12, 1935. The other 
American dirigible, the Los Angeles, was 
decommissioned on June 30,1932. 

Still, hydrogen is unlikely to make a 
comeback against helium as long as there 
remains a danger of sabotage or of someone 
shooting at one’s balloon. 

Other than the British R101, which 
appears to have succumbed to human error, 
the primary cause for most of the disasters 
(other than the shooting down of airships) 
appears to have been severe weather. 

Would the age of the great passenger 


airships have continued had the Hinden¬ 
burg not been destroyed on that cloudy 
spring day in 1937? Who can tell? The out¬ 
break of World War II only a few years later 
would certainly have influenced the out¬ 
come of a mostly German enterprise. One 
thing is for certain. For anyone with a bit of 
romance in their soul, the passing of the 
airships, like the decline of the fabled 
transatlantic ocean liners, does leave a 
void. Unlike modern airplanes that gener¬ 
ally get you from one place to another with 
cold efficiency, a leisurely crossing on an 
airship must have been delightful. 

A fter retiring from the army in 1891, 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin (1838- 
1917) spent the final 26 years of his long 
life designing and building engine-powered 
balloons, otherwise known as dirigibles. 
Already in 1873 Zeppelin had worked on a 
plan for constructing a dirigible. Finally in 
1900, despite the refusal of Emperor 
Wilhelm II to subsidize the project, Zeppe¬ 
lin’s first dirigible was completed. 

Technically deficient, the first “zeppelin” 
had to be disassembled. Its successor, the 
LZ-2, was launched late in 1905 only to be 
destroyed in a storm in January of 1906. 
Later in the same year Count Zeppelin 
completed the LZ-3, which was purchased 
by the German military. The flight of LZ-4 
over Switzerland and southern Germany in 
1908 so engendered the enthusiasm of the 
German people that they contributed gen¬ 


erously to the zeppelin project, whose sur¬ 
vival (albeit brief) was thereby insured. The 
apex of the zeppelin’s military and com¬ 
mercial success came during the lifetime of 
its inventor, who also experienced its use in 
air raids against England and the subse¬ 
quent abandonment by Germany of the 
zeppelin program. 

T hough, from outside, a rigid airship 
(insiders sometimes simply call them 
“rigids”) looks to be all in one piece, within 
it is divided into numerous compartments. 
In Zeppelin L-l there were 18 separate 
compartments, each of which contained a 
balloon filled with hydrogen gas. The object 
of providing the vessel with these small 
balloons, or ballonets, all separate from one 
another, was to prevent the gas collecting at 
one end of the ship as the vessel traveled 
through the air. Outside the ballonets there 
was a ring-shaped, double bottom, contain¬ 
ing non-flammable gas, and the whole was 
enclosed in rubber-coated fabric. The crew 
and motors were carried in cars slung fore 
and aft. The ship was propelled by three 
170-horsepower engines. One engine was 
placed in the forward car, and the two oth¬ 
ers in the after car. To steer her to the right 
or left, she had six vertical planes resem¬ 
bling box-kites, while eight horizontal 
planes enabled her to ascend or descend. 

In Zeppelin L-2, which was a later type 
of craft, there were four motors capable of 
developing 820 horsepower. These drove 
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four propellers, which gave the craft a 
speed of about 45 miles an hour. The cars 
were connected by a gangway built within 
the framework. On the top of the gas area 
was a platform of aluminum alloy, carrying 
a one-pounder gun, and used also as an 
observation station. It is thought the L-l 
was also provided with four machine-guns 
in her cars. 

O n July 2,1900, the first Zeppelin air¬ 
ship took its maiden flight over Lake 
Constance, near Friedrichshafen. Its cre¬ 
ator, Count von Zeppelin, spent two years 
and all his resources to build the giant (420 
feet in length and about 39 feet in diame¬ 
ter) cigar-shaped airship, equipped with 
two 14.7-horsepower Daimler engines. 
During the construction period, the count 
was often made fun of, and few believed 
that the mammoth creation would make it 
off the ground. In any case, the first flight 
was not very successful. As the LZ-1 was 
towed out of its floating hangar and glided 


marvelously into the sky, something went 
wrong, and, after 18 minutes of flight, it 
splashed down onto the lake and was towed 
back into the hangar for repairs and 
improvements. In about three months, in 
October 1900, the LZ-1 was ready to fly 
again. The airship majestically flew up into 
the sky, and slowly settled down in the mid¬ 
dle of the lake. Until Count von Zeppelin’s 
death, 130 zeppelins were built under his 
supervision. Ninety-six of them were used 
in World War I. 

Having a metallic skeleton built around 
the bags of lifting gas was a design that 
offered several advantages. Among them 
were: 

• A solid outer shell allowed the airship 
to travel at much greater speeds without 
worrying about the air pressure against the 
nose of the airship; 

• The ability of the aluminum frame to 
make the airship strong enough to fly 
through bad weather conditions without 
deforming itself; 


• A real possibility to use the airship for 
military missions of great duration. 

During World War I, Friedrichshafen, 
where more than one-third of all German 
warplanes were produced, became the cen¬ 
ter of military aviation and arms industry. 

Zeppelins became a frightful weapon in 
World War I and indeed were the chief 
weapon employed against Britain from 
1915 until mid-1917. It is interesting to 
note that the Kaiser initially opposed the 
use of the airships for bombing. Instead, the 
ships were intended to be used for recon¬ 
naissance only. It was not until January 
1915 that the Kaiser allowed the aerial 
bombing of military targets around London 
and the English coast. 

There was initially no defense against 
the midnight raids of the monsters. The 
cruising speed of the zeppelins was compa¬ 
rable to the airplanes of the enemy, and the 
great area allowed lots of guns bristling out 
of an airship, so it was not easy for airplane 
pilots to catch up with the airships and 


The ‘Hindenburg’ Disaster & Cover-Up 

By John Tiffany 


O n May 6,1937, the airship Hindenburg, the pride of the 
Third Reich, went down in flames. Establishment au¬ 
thorities claim it was an accident, but the suspicion 
that it was sabotaged has never been entirely squelched. 

America and Germany were legally at peace, but the Jews 
of the world had declared war on Germany in March of 1933, 
as reported in The Daily Express of March 24 (TBR, Jan./Feb. 
2001 ). 

The dirigible was on its first 1937 trip from Germany when 
it was destroyed by fire and explosions as it was about to tie up 
at the U.S. Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, New Jersey. Thirty- 
six of the 97 people on board were fatally burned, including the 
commander of the ship, Capt. Ernst Lehmann. 

The fire started at the tail end of the airship, on its right or 
starboard side. However, the spectators who had gathered on 
the ground were on the port or left side of the aircraft, and the 
only known photos were taken from this side. 

Tony Blizzard, research director for Liberty Lobby, has this 
to say about the tragic incident: 

When the Hindenburg burned in Lakehurst, a news crew 
was on site to film the mooring and consequently captured 
the whole incident. The emotional description by the com¬ 
mentator has become a part of history, as has the film. It is 
replayed on cable TV periodically. I have seen it a half-dozen 
times, several of them in the past two years. 

In the first week of December 2000, the same film was 
shown once more, but with a difference. Each previous time, 

I was struck to hear a noise exactly like a gunshot immedi¬ 
ately before the flames burst out of the airship. Being familiar 
with guns and aware that the film is old (and most likely 
copies are used on the TV runs), every time I saw the film 
after the first viewing I would listen for that sound, hoping to 
confirm in my own mind that it was, or was not, a gunshot. 



A few seconds after the first flame appeared near the 
tail, the mighty airship Hindenburg is half ablaze . 
Evidence, now suppressed, indicates the disaster started 
with a rifle shot 


Always, to me, it sounded like a rifle discharge. 

That is, until my latest viewing. This time, as I alertly antic¬ 
ipating judging the sound once more, it became obvious that 
the portion of the film that contained the suspicious sound 
had been excised. 

Understanding as I do the methods of the powers that be, I 
would have to conclude that this could be the final verifica¬ 
tion that, indeed, the sound was that of a gunshot, and that 
the pride of 1937 Nazi Germany was shot down as a casualty 
of a war that, at that point, had been declared and was being 
fought solely by the leaders of international Zionism. Of 
course, this would be a dangerous truth that must be relegat¬ 
ed to the memory hole. 
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The 770-foot-long Graf Zeppelin is shown under construction in 1931. It was 
completed in 1936, in time to fly over the Berlin Olympic Games. A zeppelin is 
a rigid airship made of an aluminum frame containing cells inflated with 
lighter-than-air gas. Other “rigids” have been constructed using wood instead 
of aluminum. A rigid gets its shape from the frame and will keep this shape 
whether the cells are filled or not A dirigible is any lighter-than-air ship that 
can be steered through the sky. (Usually it is driven by one or more engines, but 
not necessarily.) Thus rigids and blimps are both dirigibles, although blimps 
if not inflated will collapse like a balloon. Semi-rigids—which may be the wave 
of the 21st century—provide another approach to airship design. 


destroy them. 

It was not until the end of the war that 
the zeppelins became more vulnerable. 
New planes with more powerful engines 
were built to be able to catch up with the 
zeppelins. These new planes also carried a 
new weapon, hitting the weak point of the 
airships: their highly flammable lifting gas. 
Helium had not yet been developed as a 
lifting gas, so hydrogen was used in the 
early airships. Bullets laced with phospho¬ 
rus burned with a hot flame, setting the 
massive volume of hydrogen aflame. When 
a zeppelin burned, the witnesses said that 
it would light the night sky. British defens¬ 
es developed with anti-aircraft guns, 
searchlights, improved airplanes and spe¬ 
cial ammunition (Buckingham tracer/in¬ 
cendiary bullets, and Brock and Pomeroy 
explosive/incendiary bullets). 

In response, the Germans made new 
zeppelins—high-flying ships with the un¬ 
derside painted black so that they could not 
be spotted at night. Ships were tested at 
altitudes of 12,000-20,000 feet; 16,000 feet 
was established as the standard height. 
Very few British airplanes could fly this 
high in 1917, which gave the airships some 
protection from being shot down. The crews 
suffered from waves of nausea and giddi¬ 
ness, severe headaches, abdominal pains 
and partial losses of consciousness caused 
by lack of oxygen. They had oxygen bottles 
but were reluctant to use them, thinking 
that their friends would consider them 
weaklings. Frostbite was another problem 
in the unheated zeppelins. Furthermore, 
their bombing accuracy and navigation at 
high altitudes were severely diminished. 

T he era of “height climbers” did not last 
long, with airplanes gaining the abili¬ 
ty to fly equally as high. The airships suc¬ 
ceeded in doing only minor damage to the 
enemy while presenting a large target to 
hostile gunners. The most successful air¬ 
ship raid was carried out against London 
on June 13, 1917, a daylight raid in which 
nearly 600 people were killed or injured. 
The British believed the Germans shut off 
their engines and allowed their ships to 
drift before the wind so that they would not 
be heard. Hence this mode of attack was 
sometimes called the “silent raid.” But in 
reality the German commanders would 
never have attempted such a ruse, since 
experience had taught them that engines 
that ceased to turn soon froze and could not 
be restarted. Zeppelins were eventually 
replaced, to a large extent, by Gotha and 
Staaken bombers, but continued to raid 
England into April 1918. 

The Treaty of Versailles in 1918 ending 


World War I forbade German companies to 
build airships and planes. It was a crushing 
blow for Friedrichshafen. However, the pro¬ 
duction went on, now concentrating on the 
development of powerful high-speed Diesel 
engines for railways as well as for ships 
and cars. The airships that were left were 
delivered within the scope of reparation 
payments to the victors of World War I. 

The United States had allowed the con¬ 
struction of LZ-126 as a reparation airship. 
It was built in 1923. As the Allies canceled 
the prohibition for airship building in 1926, 
the construction of LZ-127—the most suc¬ 
cessful airship—was begun. In 1935 the 
LZ-129—called the Hindenburg —was 
built. Few expected the disastrous end 
awaiting her in 1937. 


It is hard to imagine how exciting it 
must have been for the U.S. military to real¬ 
ize that this country and this country alone 
possessed a safe and economical way to pro¬ 
duce helium. The process separates the 
inert, lighter-than-air element from natu¬ 
ral gas—the mixture of methane and other 
gases that often gets burned off as it 
emerges as a by-product from Texas oil 
wells. 

Back then, of course, blimps and dirigi¬ 
bles were valuable not only as competitors 
to oceangoing ships for prestigious, high- 
end passenger travel, but also for military 
purposes. German dirigibles had been used 
to bomb England during World War I. They 
did not do much damage, but who knew 
what the future might bring? Naval air- 
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Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin is third from left as he poses with members of the 
crew of his airship L-31 in this 1916 photograph . Hugo Eckener, director of the 
German Aerial Navigation Company , destined to become the world’s most skilled 
airship captain and an expert promoter of (6 zepsis the bearded crewman just to 
the left of the count and partly obstructed by the count’s hat 


ships also seemed an ideal long-range plat¬ 
form from which to hunt Nazi U-boats in 
the Caribbean and South Atlantic—the 
Navy built some large dirigibles in the 
1930s, though they proved unwieldy In 
fact, several were wrecked in storms, with 
tragic loss of life, before the next war even 
started. The Navy switched to blimps. 

Still, the fact remained: Only American 
dirigibles and blimps could be floated with 
fireproof helium. America jealously guard¬ 
ed her helium monopoly, refusing to sell the 
stuff to Nazi Germany, whose airships thus 
remained dependent on highly flammable 
hydrogen. 

I n 1929, imagining future wars in which 
the skies would grow dark with clouds of 
airships, Congress first appropriated mo¬ 
ney to make the storage and marketing of 
American helium a government operation. 
By 1960, the Helium Reserve program had 
taken on a life of its own, purchasing 4 bil¬ 
lion cubic feet per year—10 times the annu¬ 
al rate of use—and paying private industry 
to build huge refining and underground 
storage facilities for the inert gas, in the 
Texas panhandle. To do that, of course, 
Washington had to guarantee a higher- 
than-market price: $35 per 1,000 cubic feet, 
up from the previous $15. The federal gov¬ 
ernment has been buying surplus produc¬ 
tion to maintain a similarly artificial high 
price ever since. 

Today, the Bureau of Mines loses $100 
million per year storing a billion dollars 
worth of this substance—enough to meet 
world demand for more than a century. 
Over the years, the government’s helium 
operation has run up an estimated debt of 
$1.4 billion. The military has not commis¬ 
sioned a new zeppelin or blimp for 50 years. 

Arguably the most important zeppelin 
ever built, the first Graf Zeppelin (LZ-127) 
proved what could be done with a properly 
run and maintained zeppelin. The Graf was 
the ultimate in passenger air travel for the 
day and could put any modern commercial 
jet to shame when it comes to comfort and 
style. The Graf was first walked out of her 
hangar on September 18, 1928. She would 
fly farther than any other zeppelin manu¬ 
factured before or since. 

First flown in tests on March 4, 1936, 
the Hindenburg made its first flight on 
March 26 of the same year. She would 
make several awe-inspiring flights before 
her destruction at Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


John Tiffany is the editor of The 
BARNES Review and a longtime Revis¬ 
ionist scholar. 


The last of a dying breed in difficult 
times, the most forgotten of the zeppelins is 
the Graf Zeppelin 11 (LZ-130), completed in 
1938, near the outbreak of World War II. 
Even though it included many modern con¬ 
struction advances, the LZ-130 never 
gained much publicity and was to be the 
last of the gigantic passenger dirigibles of 
its era. (Note that the Graf 11 was built 
after the Hindenburg disaster.) 


FOOTNOTE: 

-*-The very word “dirigible” comes from the 
French, meaning “steerable” or “directable.” We 
understand it to mean a steerable lighter-than-air 
craft. 
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Was Einstein an Einstein’? 

The Establishment Myth of Albert Einstein's Genius 


By V.S. Herrell, B.S., M.E., Ch.D. 

Albert Einstein is held up by the establishment as a rare genius who 
drastically changed the field of theoretical physics. As such , he is made an 
idol to young people, and his very name has become synonymous with 
genius. The truth, however, is very different. The reality is that Einstein was 
no “rocket scientist”—he was a relatively ignorant person who could not 
even tie his own shoelaces. He contributed nothing original to the field of 
physics or any other science, but on the contrary he stole the ideas of other 
men, and the establishment media made him a hero. 



U.S. scientists Albert Michelson (shown here) and Edward Morley dispelled the 
ether theory by their experiments , proving that light travels at the same speed 
whether in line with the movement of the Earth in its orbit around the Sun , or 
perpendicular to that motion . 


W hen we actually examine the 
life of Albert Einstein, we find 
that his only brilliance lay in 
his ability to plagiarize and steal other peo¬ 
ple’s ideas, passing them off as his own. 
Einstein’s education, or lack thereof, is an 
important part of this story The Encyclo¬ 
pedia Britannica says of Einstein’s early 
education that he “showed little scholastic 
ability” It also says that at the age of 15, 
“with poor grades in history, geography and 
languages, he left school with no diploma.” 
Einstein himself wrote in a school paper of 
his “lack of imagination and practical abil¬ 
ity.” In 1895, Einstein failed a simple 
entrance exam to an engineering school in 
Zurich. This exam consisted mainly of 
mathematical problems, and Einstein 
showed himself to be mathematically inept 
in this exam. He then entered a lesser 
school hoping to use it as a stepping stone 
to the engineering school he could not get 
into, but after graduating in 1900, he still 
could not get a position at the engineering 
school. Unable to go to the school as he had 
wanted, he got a job (with the help of a 
friend) at the patent office in Bern. He was 
to be a technical expert third class, which 
meant that he was too incompetent for a 
higher qualified position. Even after pub¬ 
lishing his so-called groundbreaking 
papers of 1905 and after working in the 
patent office for six years, he was only ele¬ 
vated to a second class standing. Remem¬ 
ber, the work he was doing at the patent 
office, for which he was only rated third 


class, was not quantum mechanics or theo¬ 
retical physics, but was reviewing technical 
documents for patents of everyday things; 
yet he was barely qualified. 

He would work at the patent office until 
1909, all the while continuously trying to 
get a position at a university, but without 
success. All of these facts are true, but now 
begins the myth. Supposedly, while work¬ 


ing a full-time job, without the aid of uni¬ 
versity colleagues, a staff of graduate stu¬ 
dents, a laboratory, or any of the things 
normally associated with an academic set¬ 
ting, Einstein in his spare time wrote four 
ground-breaking essays in the field of the¬ 
oretical physics that were published in 
1905. Many people have recognized the 
impossibility of such a feat, including Ein- 
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stein himself, and therefore Einstein has 
led people to believe that many of these 
ideas came to him in his sleep, out of the 
blue, because indeed that is the only logical 
explanation of how an admittedly inept fel¬ 
low could have written such documents at 
the age of 26, without any real education. 
However, a simpler explanation exists: 
Einstein stole the ideas and plagiarized the 
papers. 

Therefore, we will look at each of these 
ideas and discover the sources of them. It 
should be remembered that these ideas are 
presented by Einstein’s worshippers as 
totally new and completely different, each 
of which would change forever the land¬ 
scape of science. These four papers dealt 
with the following four ideas: 

(1) The foundation of the photon theory 
of light; (2) The equivalence of energy and 
mass; (3) The explanation of Brownian 
motion in liquids; (4) The special theory of 
relativity. 


et us first look at the last of these the- 
-Liories, the theory of relativity. This is 
perhaps the most famous idea falsely 
attributed to Einstein. Specifically, this 
1905 paper dealt with what Einstein called 
the Special Theory of Relativity (the gener¬ 
al theory would come in 1915). This theory 
contradicted the traditional Newtonian 
mechanics and was based upon two prem¬ 
ises: (1) in the absence of acceleration, the 
laws of nature are the same for all 
observers; and (2) since the speed of light is 
independent of the motion of its source, 
then the time interval between two events 
is longer for an observer in whose frame of 
reference the events occur at different 
places than for an observer in whose frame 
of reference the events occur in the same 
place. This is basically the idea that time 
passes more slowly as one’s velocity ap¬ 
proaches the speed of light, relative to 
slower velocities where time would pass 
faster. 

This theory has been validated by mod¬ 
ern experiments and is the basis for mod¬ 
ern physics. But these two premises are far 
from being originally Einstein’s. First of all, 
the idea that the speed of light was a con¬ 
stant and was independent of the motion of 
its source was not Einstein’s at all, but was 
proposed by the Scottish scientist James 
Maxwell. Maxwell studied the phenome¬ 
non of light extensively and first proposed 
that it was electromagnetic in nature. He 
wrote an article to this effect for the 1878 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. His 
ideas prompted much debate, and by 1887, 
as a result of his work and the ensuing 
debate, the scientific community, particu¬ 



Throughout his early years , Einstein 
was an unknown outside of the nar¬ 
row world of physics. But starting in 
1919 he became celebrated around 
the world. Einstein owed his sudden 
fame to the headline writers of news¬ 
papers in England and America. A 
world exhausted by war was eager 
for distractions, and the “bending of 
light” provided instantly beguiling 
slogans. As a wild-haired eccentric 
with a sense of humor and a rum¬ 
pled charm, Einstein made for good 
newspaper copy. 


larly Hendrik Antoon Lorentz (1853- 
1928), Albert Abraham Michelson (1852- 
1931) and Edward Williams Morley 
(1838-1923), reached the conclusion that 
the velocity of light was independent of the 
velocity of the observer. Thus, this piece of 
the special theory of relativity was known 
27 years before Einstein wrote his paper. 

This debate over the nature of light also 
led Michelson and Morley to conduct an 
important experiment, the results of which 
could not be explained by Newtonian 
mechanics. They observed a phenomenon 
caused by relativity but they did not under¬ 
stand relativity. They had attempted to 
detect the motion of the earth through 
ether, which was a medium thought to be 
necessary for the propagation of light. In 
response to this problem, in 1889, the Irish 
physicist George Francis FitzGerald (1851- 
1901), who had also first proposed a mech¬ 
anism for producing radio waves, wrote a 
paper which stated that the results of the 
Michelson-Morley experiment could be 
explained if “the length of material bodies 
changes, according as they are moving 
through the ether or across it, by an 


amount depending on the square of the 
ratio of their velocities to that of light.” This 
is the theory of relativity, 13 years before 
Einstein’s paper. 

Furthermore, in 1892, Lorentz, from the 
Netherlands, proposed the same solution 
and began to greatly expand the idea. All 
throughout the 1890s, both Lorentz and 
FitzGerald worked on these ideas and 
wrote articles strangely similar to Ein¬ 
stein’s special theory detailing what is now 
known as the Lorentz-FitzGerald contrac¬ 
tion. In 1898, the Irishman Joseph Larmor 
wrote down equations explaining the 
Lorentz-FitzGerald contraction and its rel¬ 
ativistic consequences, seven years before 
Einstein’s paper. By 1904, Lorentz trans¬ 
formations, the series of equations explain¬ 
ing relativity, were published by Lorentz. 
They describe the increase of mass, the 
shortening of length, and the time dilation 
of a body moving at speeds close to the 
velocity of light. In short, by 1904, every¬ 
thing in Einstein’s paper regarding the 
special theory of relativity had already 
been published. 

The French mathematician and physi¬ 
cist Jules Henri Poincare (April 29, 1854- 
July 12,1912) had, in 1898, written a paper 
unifying many of these ideas. He stated, 
seven years before Einstein’s paper, that: 
“[W]e have no direct intuition about the 
equality of two time intervals. The simul¬ 
taneity of two events or the order of their 
succession, as well as the equality of two 
time intervals, must be defined in such a 
way that the statements of the natural 
laws be as simple as possible.” 

A nyone who has read Einstein’s 1905 
paper will immediately recognize the 
similarity. Thus we see that the only thing 
original about the Einstein paper was the 
term “special theory of relativity.” Every¬ 
thing else was plagiarized. Over the next 
few years, Poincare became one of the most 
important lecturers and writers regarding 
relativity; but he never, in any of his papers 
or speeches, mentioned Albert Einstein. 
Thus, while Poincare was busy bringing 
the rest of the academic world up to speed 
regarding relativity, Einstein was still 
working in the patent office in Bern, and no 
one in the academic community thought it 
necessary to give much credence or men¬ 
tion to Einstein’s work. Most of these early 
physicists knew he was a fraud. 

This brings us to the explanation of 
Brownian motion, the subject of another of 
Einstein’s 1905 papers. Brownian motion 
describes the irregular movement of a very 
small body (such as a grain of pollen sus¬ 
pended in water) arising from the thermal 
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A Truly Great Physicist 

G erman scientist Max Karl Ernst Ludwig Planck 
(shown here in a rare photo) is one of the fathers 
of modern physics, having originated the quan¬ 
tum theory of radiation. Planck discovered that electro¬ 
magnetic energy is radiated in small, discrete units, 
which he called “quanta,” in 1900. (TBR, March 1999.) 

About 1913 the quantum theory was merged with atom¬ 
ic theory by Danish physicist Niels Bohr. In the next 
decade, the theory was verified by countless experiments 
in a wide variety of seemingly unrelated fields, and about 
1926, the Heisenburg uncertainty principle and the con¬ 
cept of probability amplitudes were added, which led to 
what became known as quantum mechanics. 

Today we understand that matter and energy exist in 
packets, sometimes behaving like particles and at other 
times like waves. The quantum theory lies at the basis 
of modern cosmogony, the science that studies the histo¬ 
ry of the universe, especially the “Planck epoch,” which was the shortest of all 
known epochs, the mysterious era lasting from the presumed-to-exist Time Zero to 
only 10 to the minus 43 power second (this is about one 10 millionth of a billionth 
of a billionth of a billionth of a billionth of a second). Much remains to be learned 
about the Planck epoch, but first a quantum theory of gravity will need to be devel¬ 
oped. What is called the superstring theory may turn out to be the basis of that. 

Some scientists have speculated that space-time may itself be quantized. In 
particular, it is suggested that time might consist of indivisible, infinitesimal “bits” 
called chronons. If that is the case, it would be meaningless to talk about “what 
occurred before the first chronon” or, for that matter, what happens in between any 
two consecutive chronons—since, by definition, nothing (at least in our universe) 
can occur between chronons. If chronons do exist, it is not known how many 
chronons may have made up the Planck epoch. 



energy of the molecules of the fluid in 
which the body is immersed. The move¬ 
ment had first been observed by the 
Scottish botanist Robert Brown in 1827. 
The explanation of this phenomenon has to 
do with the kinetic theory of matter, and it 
was the American Josiah Gibbs and the 
Austrian Ludwig Boltzmann who first 
explained this occurrence, not Albert 
Einstein. In fact, the mathematical equa¬ 
tion describing the motion contains the 
famous Boltzmann constant, k. 1 Between 
these two men, they had explained by the 
1890s everything in Einstein’s 1905 paper 
regarding Brownian motion. 

he subject of the equivalence of mass 

and energy was contained in a third 
paper published by Einstein in 1905. This 
concept is expressed by the famous equa¬ 
tion E=mc 2 . Einstein’s biographers catego¬ 
rize this as “his most famous and most 
spectacular conclusion.” Even though this 
idea is an obvious conclusion of Einstein’s 
earlier relativity paper, it was not included 
in that paper but was published as an 
afterthought later in the year. Still, the 
idea of energy-mass equivalence was not 
original with Einstein. 

That there was an equivalence between 
mass and energy had been shown in the 
laboratory in the 1890s by both J.J. 
Thomson of Cambridge and by W. Kauf- 
mann in Gottingen. In 1900, Poincare had 
shown that there was a mass relationship 
for all forms of energy, not just electromag¬ 
netic energy. Yet, the most probable source 
of Einstein’s plagiarism was Friedrich 
Hasenohrl, one of the most brilliant, yet 
unappreciated physicists of the era. 
Hasenohrl was the teacher of many of the 
German scientists who would later become 
famous for a variety of topics. He had 
worked on the idea of the equivalence of 
mass and energy for many years and had 
published a paper on the topic in 1904 in 
the very same journal which Einstein 
would publish his plagiarized version in 
1905. For his brilliant work in this area, 
Hasenohrl had received in 1904 a prize 
from the prestigious Vienna Academy of 
Sciences. 

Furthermore, the mathematical rela¬ 
tionship of mass and energy was a simple 
deduction from the already well-known 
equations of Scottish physicist James 
Maxwell. Scientists long understood that 
the mathematical relationship expressed 
by the equation E=mc 2 was the logical 
result of Maxwell’s work; they just did not 
believe it. Thus, the experiments of 
Thomson, Kaufmann and finally, and most 
importantly, Hasenohrl, confirmed Max¬ 


well’s work. It is ludicrous to believe that 
Einstein developed this postulate, particu¬ 
larly in light of the fact that Einstein did 
not have the laboratory necessary to con¬ 
duct the appropriate experiments. 

In this same plagiarized article of 
Einstein’s, he suggested to the scientific 
community, “Perhaps it will prove possible 
to test this theory using bodies whose ener¬ 
gy content is variable to a high degree (e.g., 
salts of radium).” This remark demon¬ 
strates how little Einstein understood 
about science, for this was truly an out¬ 
landish remark. By saying this, Einstein 
showed that he really did not understand 
basic scientific principles and that he was 
writing about a topic that he did not know. 
In fact, in response to this article, J. Precht 
remarked that such an experiment “lies 
beyond the realm of possible experience.” 

The last subject dealt with in Einstein’s 
1905 papers was the foundation of the pho¬ 
ton theory of light. Einstein wrote about 
the photoelectric effect. The photoelectric 
effect is the release of electrons from cer¬ 
tain metals or semiconductors by the 
action of light. This area of research is par¬ 
ticularly important to the Einstein myth, 


because it was for this topic that he unjust¬ 
ly received his 1921 Nobel prize. 

But again, it is not Einstein, but Wil¬ 
helm Wien and Max Planck (1858-1947) 
who deserve the credit. The main point of 
Einstein’s paper, and the point for which he 
is given credit, is that light is emitted and 
absorbed in discrete packets called quanta. 
This was the explanation for the photoelec¬ 
tric effect. The photoelectric effect had been 
explained by Heinrich Hertz in 1888. Hertz 
and others, including Philippe Lenard, 
worked on understanding this phenome¬ 
non. Lenard was the first to show that the 
energy of the electrons released in the pho¬ 
toelectric effect was not governed by the 
intensity of the light but by the frequency 
of the light. This was an important break¬ 
through. 

Wien and Planck were colleagues, and 
they were the fathers of modern-day quan¬ 
tum theory. By 1900, Max Planck, based 
upon his and Wien’s work, had shown that 
radiated energy was absorbed and emitted 
in finite units he called quanta. The only 
difference between his work of 1900 and 
Einstein’s work of 1905 was that Einstein 
limited himself to talking about one partic- 
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ular type of energy—light energy. But the 
principles and equations governing the 
process in general had been deduced by 
Planck in 1900. Einstein himself admitted 
that the obvious conclusion of Planck’s 
work was that light also existed in discrete 
packets of energy. Thus, nothing in this 
paper of Einstein’s was original. 

After the 1905 papers of Einstein were 
published, the scientific community took 
little notice and Einstein continued his job 
at the patent office until 1909, when it was 
arranged for him to take a position at a 
school. It was not until a 1919 newspaper 
headline that he gained any notoriety. With 
Einstein’s academic appointment in 1909, 
he was placed in a position where he could 
begin to use other people’s work as his own 
more easily. He engaged many of his stu¬ 
dents to look for ways to prove the theories 
he had supposedly developed, or ways to 
apply those theories; and then he could 
present the research as his own, or at least 
take partial credit. In this vein, in 1912, he 
began to try to express his gravitational 
research in terms of a new, recently devel¬ 
oped calculus, which was conducive to 
understanding relativity. This was the 
beginning of his general theory of relativi¬ 
ty, which he would publish in 1915. But the 
mathematical work was not done by Ein¬ 
stein—he was incapable of it. Instead, it 
was performed by the mathematician Mar¬ 
cel Grossmann, who used the mathemati¬ 
cal principles developed by Georg Friedrich 
Bernhard Riemann (1826-66). Riemann 
was the first to develop a sound non- 
Euclidean geometry, which is the basis of 
the mathematics used to formulate general 
relativity. 2 

E instein published an initial paper in 
1913 based upon the work which 
Grossmann did, adapting the math of 
Riemann to relativity. But this paper was 
filled with errors, and the conclusions were 
incorrect. It appears Grossmann was not 
smart enough to figure it out for Einstein. 
So Einstein was forced to look elsewhere to 
plagiarize his general theory. Einstein pub¬ 
lished his correct general theory of relativ¬ 
ity in 1915, and said prior to its publication 
that he, “completely succeeded in convinc¬ 
ing Hilbert and Klein.” He is referring to 
David Hilbert, perhaps the most brilliant 
mathematician of the 20th century, and 
Felix Klein, another mathematician who 
had been instrumental in the development 
of the area of calculus that Grossmann had 
used to develop the general theory of rela¬ 
tivity for Einstein. 

Einstein’s statement regarding the two 
men would lead the reader to believe that 


Einstein had changed Hilbert’s and Klein’s 
opinions regarding general relativity, and 
that he had influenced them in their think¬ 
ing. However, the exact opposite is true. 
Einstein stole the majority of his general 
relativity work from these two men, the 
rest being taken from Grossmann. Hilbert 
submitted for publication, a week before 
Einstein completed his work, a paper 
which contained the correct field equations 
of general relativity. What this means is 
that Hilbert wrote basically the exact same 
paper, with the same conclusions, before 
Einstein did. Einstein would have had an 
opportunity to know of Hilbert’s work all 
along, because there were friends of his 
working for Hilbert and because Einstein 
had seen Hilbert’s paper in advance of pub¬ 
lishing his own. Both of these papers were, 
before being printed, delivered in the form 
of a lecture. 

E instein presented his paper on Novem¬ 
ber 25,1915 in Berlin and Hilbert had 
presented his paper on November 20 in 
Gottingen. On November 18, Hilbert re¬ 
ceived a letter from Einstein thanking him 
for sending him a draft of the treatise Hil¬ 
bert was to deliver on the 20th. So, in fact, 
Hilbert had sent a copy of his work at least 
two weeks in advance to Einstein before 
either of the two men delivered their lec¬ 
tures, but Einstein did not send Hilbert an 
advance copy of his. Therefore, this serves 
as proof that Einstein quickly plagiarized 
the work and then presented it, hoping to 
beat Hilbert to the punch. Also, at the same 
time, Einstein publicly began to belittle 
Hilbert, even though in the previous sum¬ 
mer he had praised him in an effort to get 
Hilbert to share his work with him. Hilbert 
made the mistake of sending Einstein this 
draft copy, but still he delivered his work 
first. 

Not only did Hilbert publish his work 
first, but it was of much higher quality 
than Einstein’s. It is now known that there 
are many problems with assumptions 
made in Einstein’s general theory paper. 
We know today that Hilbert was much clos¬ 
er to the truth. Hilbert’s paper is the fore¬ 
runner of the work of Erwin Schrodinger, 
whose thinking is the basis of all modern- 
day quantum mechanics. 

That the men discussed so far were the 
actual originators of the ideas claimed by 
Einstein was known by the scientific com¬ 
munity all along. In 1940, a group of Ger¬ 
man physicists meeting in Austria declared 
that “before Einstein, scientists like Lor - 
entz, Hasenohrl, Poincare etc., had created 
the foundations of the theory of relativity.” 
However, the media did not promote the 


work of these men. The media did not pro¬ 
mote the work of David Hilbert, but 
instead they promoted the work of Albert 
Einstein. As we mentioned earlier, this gen¬ 
eral theory, as postulated by Hilbert first 
and in plagiarized form by Einstein second, 
stated that light rays should bend when 
they pass by a massive object. In 1919, dur¬ 
ing the eclipse of the Sun, light from dis¬ 
tant stars passing close to the Sun was 
observed to bend according to the theory. 
This evidence supported the general theory 
of relativity, and the controlled media 
immediately seized upon the opportunity 
to prop up Einstein as a hero, at the 
expense of the true genius, David Hilbert. 

On November 7th, 1919, The London 
Times ran an article, the headline of which 
proclaimed, “Revolution in science—New 
theory of the Universe—Newtonian ideas 
overthrown.” This was the beginning of the 
force-feeding of the Einstein myth to the 
masses. In the following years, Einstein’s 
earlier 1905 papers were propagandized 
and Einstein was heralded as the origina¬ 
tor of all the ideas he had stolen. Because 
of this push by the media, in 1921, Einstein 
received the Nobel prize for the work he 
had stolen in 1905 regarding the photoelec¬ 
tric effect. 

T he establishment of the Einstein farce 
between 1919 and 1921 was an impor¬ 
tant coup for political Zionism. As soon as 
Einstein had been established as an idol to 
the popular masses of England and Ameri¬ 
ca, his image was promoted as the rare 
genius that he is erroneously believed to be 
today. As such, he immediately began his 
work as a tool for world Zionism. The mass¬ 
es bought into the idea that if someone was 
so brilliant as to change our fundamental 
understanding of the universe, then cer¬ 
tainly we ought to listen to his opinions 
regarding political and social issues. This is 
exactly what world Jewry wanted to estab¬ 
lish in its ongoing effort of social engineer¬ 
ing. They certainly did not want someone 
like David Hilbert to be recognized as a rare 
genius. After all, this physicist had come 
from a German, Christian background. His 
grandfather’s two middle names were 
“Fiirchtegott Leberecht” or “Fear-God Live- 
Right.” In August of 1934, the day before a 
vote was to be taken regarding installing 
Adolf Hitler as president of the Reich, 
Hilbert signed a proclamation in support of 
Hitler, along with other leading German 
scientists, that was published in the 
German newspapers. So the establishment 
certainly did not want David Hilbert receiv¬ 
ing the credit he deserved. 

The establishment did not want Max 
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The first men to observe the release of neutrons in the fission of uranium were, 
left to right, Lew Kowarski, Hans von Halban and Frederic Joliot, early in 1939 . 


Planck receiving the credit he deserved ei¬ 
ther. This German’s grandfather and great¬ 
grandfather had been important German 
theologians, and during World War II he 
would stay in Germany throughout the 
war, supporting his fatherland the best he 
could. 

The establishment certainly did not 
want the up-and-coming Erwin Schro- 
dinger to be heralded as a genius to the 
masses. This Austrian physicist would go 
on to teach at Hitler University in Austria, 
and he wrote a public letter expressing his 
support for the Third Reich. This Austrian’s 
work was a forerunner of modern physics, 
even though it had been criticized by 
Einstein, who apparently could not under¬ 
stand it. 

The establishment did not want to have 
Werner Heisenberg promoted as a rare 
genius, even though he would go on to 
solidify quantum theory and contribute to 
it greatly, as well as develop his famous 
uncertainty principle, in addition to de¬ 
scribing the modern atom and nucleus and 
the binding energies that are essential to 
modern chemistry. No, the establishment 
did not want Heisenberg promoted as a 
genius because he would go on to head the 
German atomic bomb project and serve 
prison time after the war for his involve¬ 
ment with the Third Reich. 

No, the establishment did not want to 
give credit to any of a number of Germans, 
Austrians, Irishmen, Frenchmen, Scots¬ 
men, Englishmen and Americans who had 
contributed to the body of knowledge and 
evidence from which Einstein plagiarized 
and stole his work. Instead, they needed to 
erect Einstein as their golden calf, even 
though he repeatedly and often embar¬ 
rassed himself with his non-factual or 
nearsighted comments regarding the work 
he had supposedly done. For example, in 
1934, The Pittsburgh Post-Gazette ran a 
front-page article in which Einstein gave 
an “emphatic denial” regarding the idea of 
practical applications for the “energy of the 
atom.” The article says: 

But the “energy of the atom” is some¬ 
thing else again. If you believe that man 
will someday be able to harness this 
boundless energy—to drive a great 
steamship across the ocean on a pint of 
water, for instance—then, according to 
Einstein, you are wrong. 

Again, Einstein clearly did not under¬ 
stand the branch of physics he had suppos¬ 
edly founded, though elsewhere in the 
world at the time theoretical research was 
underway that would lead to the atomic 
bomb and nuclear energy. But after 
Einstein was promoted as a god in 1919, he 


made no real attempts to plagiarize any 
other work. Rather, he began his real pur¬ 
pose—evangelizing for the cause of politi¬ 
cal Zionism. Though he did publish other 
articles after this time, all of them were co¬ 
authored by at least one other person, and 
in each instance, Einstein had little if any¬ 
thing to do with the research that led to the 
articles; he was merely recruited by the co¬ 
authors in order to lend credence to their 
work. Thus freed of the pretense of acade¬ 
mia, Einstein began his assault for world 
Zionism. 

In 1921, Einstein made his first visit to 
the United States on a fund-raising tour for 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem and to 
promote Zionism. In April of 1922, Einstein 
used his status to gain membership in a 
Commission of the League of Nations. In 
February of 1923, Einstein visited Tel Aviv 
and Jerusalem. In June of 1923, he became 
a founding member of the Association of 
Friends of the New Russia. In 1926, Ein¬ 
stein took a break from his communist and 
Zionistic activities to again embarrass him¬ 
self scientifically by criticizing the work of 
Schrodinger and Heisenberg. Following a 
brief illness, he resumed his political agen¬ 
da, wanting an independent Israel and at 
the same time a world government. 

In the 1930s he actively campaigned 
against all forms of war, although he would 
reverse this position during World War II, 
when he advocated war against Germany 


and the creation of the atomic bomb. In 
1939 and 1940, Einstein, at the request of 
other Jews, wrote two letters to Roosevelt 
urging an American program to develop an 
atomic bomb to be used on Germany—not 
Japan. Einstein would have no part in the 
actual construction of the bomb, theoretical 
or practical, because he lacked the skills for 
either. 

I n December of 1946, Einstein rekindled 
This efforts for a world government, with 
Israel apparently being the only autono¬ 
mous nation. This push continued through 
the rest of the 1940s. In 1952, Einstein, 
who had been instrumental in the creation 
of the state of Israel, both politically and 
economically, was offered the presidency of 
Israel. He declined. In 1953, he spent his 
time attacking the McCarthy Committee, 
and he supported communists such as J. 
Robert Oppenheimer. He encouraged civil 
disobedience in response to the McCarthy 
trials. Finally, on April 18, 1955, Einstein 
died. 

The establishment no longer had to 
worry about Einstein making stupid state¬ 
ments. His death was just the beginning of 
his usage and exploitation by Israel. The 
controlled media continued to promote the 
myth of this “superman” long after his 
death, and as more and more of the men 
who knew better died off, the establish¬ 
ment was more and more able to aggran- 
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Einstein hobnobs with Israeli Premier David Ben-Gurion. In 1952, following 
the death of Chaim Weizmann, Ben-Gurion offered Einstein the presidency of 
Israel, but Einstein was unable to accept This was probably just as well for the 
Israelis, for had he done so, his new status as a political office holder would 
probably have tarnished his invaluable role as an icon of science. 


dize his myth and lie more boldly. This 
brazen lying has culminated in Time mag¬ 
azine naming Einstein “The Person of the 
Century” at the close of 1999. It may be 
demonstrated that the lies have become 
more bold with the passage of time because 
Einstein was never named “Man of the 
Year” while he was alive, but, over 40 years 
after his death, he was named “Person of 
the Century.” 

But more interesting is the article by 
Stephen Hawking which purports to be a 
history of the theory of relativity. In it, 
Hawking admits many of the things in this 
article, such as the fact that Hilbert pub¬ 
lished the general theory of relativity 
before Einstein and that FitzGerald and 
Lorentz deduced the concept of relativity 
long before Einstein. Hawking also writes: 

Einstein was deeply disturbed by the 
work of Werner Heisenberg in Copen¬ 
hagen, Paul Dirac in Cambridge and 
Erwin Schrodinger in Zurich, who devel¬ 
oped a new picture of reality called 
quantum mechanics. Einstein was horri¬ 
fied by this. Most scientists, however, 
accepted the validity of the new quan¬ 
tum laws because they showed excellent 
agreement with observations. They are 
the basis of modern developments in 
chemistry, molecular biology and elec¬ 
tronics and the foundation of the tech¬ 
nology that has transformed the world in 
the past half-century. 

This is all very true, yet the same mag¬ 
azine credits Einstein with all of the mod¬ 
ern developments that Hawking names, 
even through Einstein was so stupid as to 
be vehemently against the most important 
idea of modern science, just as he opposed 
Schrodinger’s work, which was far ahead of 
its time. The same magazine admits that 
“success eluded” Einstein in the field of 
explaining the contradictions between rela¬ 
tivity and quantum mechanics. Einstein, 
who proves himself to be one of the least 
intelligent of 20th-century scientists, re¬ 
fused to believe in quantum theory. 

I f Time wanted to give the title to an 
inventor or scientist, then the most obvi¬ 
ous choice would have been men like 
Hilbert, Planck or Heisenberg. If they 
wanted to give it to the scientist who most 
fundamentally changed the landscape of 
20th-century science, then the obvious 
choice would be William Shockley. This 


V.S. Herr ell is pastor and bishop of the 
Christian Separatist Church Society. He is 
the author of more than 25 books and numer¬ 
ous Christological articles. Married to his 
wife for 31 years, he is now a grandfather. 


Nobel prize winning scientist invented the 
transistor, which is the basis of all modern 
electronic devices and computers, every¬ 
thing from modern cars and telephones, 
videocassette recorders and watches, to the 
amazing computers which have allowed 
inconceivable advances in all fields of sci¬ 
ence. Without the transistor, all forms of 
science today would be basically in the 
same place that they were in the late 
1940s. 

His radical scientific and genetic views 
led the establishment to financially destroy 
Shockley who founded the first company in 
the Silicon Valley, his hometown, to develop 
computer chips. The establishment hired 
away his entire staff and used them to 
start Fairchild Semiconductor, the compa¬ 
ny that today is known as Intel. 

After World War II, Einstein demon¬ 
strated his dislike of the Germans in the 
following statements. He was asked what 
he thought about Germany and about re¬ 
educating the Germans after the war and 
said: 

The nation has been on the decline 
mentally and morally since 1870. 
Behind the Nazi Party stands the 
German people, who elected Hitler after 


he had in his book and in his speeches 
made his shameful intentions clear 
beyond the possibility of misunder¬ 
standing. The Germans can be killed or 
constrained after the war, but they can¬ 
not be re-educated to a democratic way 
of thinking and acting. 
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FOOTNOTES 

brownian motion is important because it 
demonstrates the reality of molecules, chemical 
particles, and the Brownian motion formula 
allows one to calculate the number of mole¬ 
cules per unit volume by measuring the dis¬ 
tance traveled by the visible particles and 
determining the mean kinetic energy of the 
particles involved.—Ed. 

2 The general theory of relativity applied 
the principles of relativity to the gravitational 
pull of heavenly and other objects, and implied 
that light rays appear to “bend” as they pass 
near a massive object—not because the rays 
actually bend, but because the fabric of space 
itself is curved into some sort of “fourth dimen¬ 
sion” (disregarding the dimension of time) by 
gravity, or because gravity itself consists of a 
curvature in space, caused by the influence of 
mass. Such is the current consensus among the 
majority of scientists today.—Ed. 












The Legend of Dunkirk 

A Case of British Heroism or German Restraint? 


By Mich ae l Walsh 


The 60th-anniversary media hype surrounding the evacuation of 
338,000 Allied troops from the beaches of Dunkirk perpetuates wartime 
myths designed to condition England’s populace to war. It was not, as The 
Daily Mail’s propagandist Glenda Cooper claimed, “one of the most heroic 
events of the second world war.” In fact Dunkirk was one of the greatest 
defeats and retreats in military history. Occurring shortly after Rudolf 
Hess’s May, 1940flight to Scotland, the Dunkirk evacuation can be seen as 
another effort by National Socialist Germany to extend the olive branch to 
the Western European powers. 


N ot surprisingly, the events lead¬ 
ing up to the debacle at Dunkirk, 
France have been airbrushed out 
of British (and American) history. Let us 
briefly remind ourselves of the facts. 
Britain was then ruled by Winston Chur¬ 
chill leading a coalition of parliamentari¬ 
ans elected on a questionable system of 
“democracy.” Unlike Adolf Hitler, Britain’s 
wartime leader was nationally unelected— 
and, by many people, he was reviled. The 
Emergency Powers Act was passed after 
Britain’s and France’s declaration of war 
against Germany on September 1, 1939. 
This “authorized the British government to 
do virtually what it liked to prosecute war 
without reference to Parliament.” 

From autumn 1939 to summer 1940 the 
British Expeditionary Force was in France 
for one reason only: to wage war against 
the German nation, which had never 
shown any malice or aggressive intent to¬ 
ward England. 

By this time, Churchill’s government 
had already declared war on faraway Ru¬ 
mania and Finland (try finding that in 
your history books). Only after eight 
months of English and French insistence 
upon carrying on the war did the German 
nation, alarmed at the increasing threat to 
its trade links and borders, finally retali¬ 
ate. Dunkirk was the result. 

The smaller German armed forces, 
using the element of surprise and modern 
military guile, quickly overwhelmed their 



This photo appears in nearly every hook about Dunkirk. Variously attributed to 
UPI or The London Times, it supposedly shows eager or desperate soldiers 
attempting to wade out to a waiting ship (described variously as a “Clyde steam¬ 
er” or a “Royal Navy destroyer'”) to be evacuated to Dover. 
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British and French tormentors. The result 
was that 188,000 British and 150,200 
French troops found themselves trapped on 
the beaches of Dunkirk. One of the greatest 
ironies of history is that the man who came 
first to the defeated armies’ aid, even 
before the English flotilla of small ships set 
sail, was none other than Adolf Hitler. 

The German leader talked in private to 
Field Marshal von Rundstedt, who was 
accompanied by his two key men, Soden- 
stern and Blumentritt. Hitler was in a very 
good humor. He remarked that the course 
of the campaign had been “an admitted 
miracle” and gave Sodenstern and Blum¬ 
entritt the opinion that the war would be 
over in six weeks. After that, he wanted to 
conclude a reasonable peace with France; 
and then the way would be free for an 
agreement with Britain. 

When asked why he had stopped short 
of forcing the complete surrender or other¬ 
wise directing the annihilation of the 
stricken and defeated enemy armies, the 
Fuhrer astonished Sodenstern and Blu¬ 
mentritt by speaking with admiration of 
the British empire, of the necessity for its 
existence and of the civilization that 
Britain had brought to the world. 

He compared the British empire with 


the Catholic Church, saying they were both 
essential elements of stability in the world. 
He said that all he wanted from Britain 
was that she should acknowledge Ger¬ 
many’s position on the continent. The 
return of Germany’s lost colonies would be 
desirable but not essential. And he would 
even offer to support British troops, if 
Britain should be involved in any difficul¬ 
ties anywhere. He concluded by saying that 
his aim was to make peace with Britain, on 
a basis that she would regard as compati¬ 
ble with her honor to accept. 

V on Rundstedt, always in favor of 
agreement with England and France 
and assuming that Germany’s magnani¬ 
mous gesture would be reciprocated, 
agreed: “Well, if he wants nothing else, we 
shall [have] peace at last.” 

Other German generals, less inclined to 
trust Churchill’s dictatorship, protested 
when hearing their prize was to be denied. 
Blumentritt said: 

The German generals in charge were 
dumfounded and outraged at Hitler’s 
attitude in thus preventing them from 
pressing an advantage which they 
believed would result in the capture of 
the entire British Expeditionary Force. 


But Hitler was adamant in his refusal 
and issued the most peremptory orders 
for the German armored forces to stay 
at a distance while the British embarka¬ 
tion went on. 

Often the victorious German armed 
forces found their advantage denied by the 
more conciliatory Hitler but it was not 
unknown for them to disregard such orders. 
During the pursuit of the British forces 
toward Dunkirk, the Leibstandarte Regi¬ 
ment was ordered to cross the heavily de¬ 
fended Aa Canal and seize the town of 
Watten. On the afternoon of May 24,1940, 
however, the Fiihrer’s Headquarters coun¬ 
termanded the crossing. Gen. Sepp Dietrich 
simply disregarded Hitler’s order, and a few 
hours later his troops were over the canal. 

Meanwhile, back in Old Blighty, the 
ambiguous duke of Windsor was appointed 
governor of the Bahamas, the gold reserves 
of the Bank of England were shipped off to 
Ottawa, and the Minister of Information 
Alfred Duff Cooper sent his son Julius to 
Canada—but failed to inform anyone. 
Parents who could afford to do so shipped 
their families out to America or the Com¬ 
monwealth. Royal Navy ships were placed 
on standby to evacuate members of the 
royal family and key members of the gov¬ 
ernment to the United States. In June, July 
and August of 1940, over 6,000 children 
took part in the exodus of the rich. The 
working class began to feel, with some jus¬ 
tification, that the rich had plans to get out 
while the getting was good. 

D unkirk was a calamity of unprece¬ 
dented proportions. Winston Chur¬ 
chill described it as “a colossal military dis¬ 
aster.” Gen. Ironside, chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, went further when he said to 
Anthony Eden, “This is the end of the 
British empire.” 

At home the press was now rolling out 
what the noted war writer Philip Knightley 
described as “the first great myth of the 
second world war.” Fleet Street was busy 
turning ignominious defeat into a great 
British triumph. “Bloody Marvelous,” 
screamed The Daily Mirror’s headlines. 

The Sunday Dispatch suggested that 
divine intervention had been responsible 
for the evacuation pointing out that after 
the English had gone to prayer the notori¬ 
ously rough stretch of water had “become 
calm and smooth as a pond. A fog had 
descended to shield our troops from the 
enemy’s air strength.” Hallelujah! The 
more fanciful New York Times described 
Dunkirk as “[such] a hell as never blazed 
on earth before.” 

Tales of derring-do were largely imagi- 


Most of the French troops saved in Operation Dynamo, the evacuation effort at 
Dunkirk, were put ashore at Ramsgate . Others arrived at the quays of Dover 
They are variously numbered at 107,000 to 110,000, out of 150,200 French troops 
who found themselves trapped on the beaches of Dunkirk, In addition, 220,000 
British soldiers and a few others were saved in Operation Dynamo . The rescued 
French soldiers were disarmed by British military police, then transferred across 
England to Plymouth, Southampton and Weymouth and returned almost at once 
to the “continent,” supposedly for further active duty\ But all of them were 
ordered by their government to surrender on July 16, without a chance to fight 
the Germans again . 
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In its Dunkirk defeat , the British army lost most of its weapons and all of its 
transport in France, but, thanks to German complacency, the men were evacuat¬ 
ed to become the nucleus of the new alliance that, five years later, won World War 
II. In this picture, British regiments have started the doleful process of wrecking 
their own trucks so that they would not fall into the hands of the Germans. The 
French were also forced, by the British, at pistol point, to destroy their vehicles, 
which made them furious, because they had contrary order: to break out as soon 
as possible for Calais for the relief of the French armies of the south, and for this 
they would need every gun and every vehicle they could muster in the Dunkirk 
perimeter. 


nary. Units of guards supposedly drilling at 
the water’s edge while awaiting embarka¬ 
tion; English officers bringing order to 
panic-stricken French troops at revolver 
point; a company of Royal Warwicks refus¬ 
ing to leave the beaches until they had reg¬ 
ulation haircuts; and dispatch riders put¬ 
ting on displays of acrobatics as the Stukas 
swooped. 

There were no British war correspon¬ 
dents at Dunkirk at all. Alexander Werth, 
war correspondent for The Manchester 
Evening News , writing after the collapse of 
France, described his feelings of guilt at 
“the soft soap” he had been feeding his 
readers. 

N ot until 20 years after the end of 
World War II did the facts emerge, 
when the author Richard Collier published 
the results of his long researches into what 
really happened at Dunkirk. Collier and 
his assistants interviewed 1,070 eyewit¬ 
nesses. He also had privileged access to the 
papers of Lord Gort, the commander of the 
British Expeditionary Force, who had, 
apart from official dispatches, never writ¬ 
ten a word about Dunkirk. Lord Gort’s dis¬ 
patches caused a bitter reaction but have 
never been rebutted. They told of gut- 
wrenching cowardice, of a hotel cellar in 
Dunkirk packed with British, French and 
Senegalese troops singing, weeping and 
screaming drunk. He told of groups of men, 
deserted by their officers, prowling the 
town in a mood of savage violence, of a 
major shot dead through the forehead by 
another as the only way to prevent him 
from capsizing an already overloaded row¬ 
boat, of a senior officer refusing to leave his 
foxhole, of a corporal of the guards keeping 
order with the use of a pistol. Richard 
Collier recounts how a Kentish police 
inspector told him of “dispirited men hurl¬ 
ing their rifles from the trains carrying 
them to Dover.” 

Fifteen years after the war’s end, Gen. 
Sir Harold E. Franklyn, a divisional com¬ 
mander at Dunkirk, complained that the 
evacuation had been “over-glamorized.” He 
added that reports of “merciless bombing” 
and “the hell of Dunkirk” were quite ridicu¬ 
lous. The general said: “I walked along the 
beaches on several occasions, and I never 
saw a corpse. . . . [T]here was very little 
shelling.” 

In 1965 Britain’s most revered military 
historian, Sir Basil Liddell Hart, dealt the 
“Dunkirk legend” a final body blow when 
he wrote: “Never was a great disaster more 
preventable.” The general added that the 
German breakthrough, reported at the 
time as being due to overwhelming superi¬ 


ority, was actually achieved with armies 
inferior in numbers to those opposing 
them. Even in tanks the Germans had few¬ 
er and less powerful ones than the Allies. 

D unkirk is always described as a Bri¬ 
tish evacuation. In fact, the French 
navy, complete with its own armada of 
civilian and fishing craft, lost almost as 
many ships as did the Royal Navy, yet car¬ 
ried some 50,000 Allied troops across the 
channel to safety. The French complained 
afterward that, “If Dunkirk was a miracle, 
why did it have to be a ‘British’ miracle?” 

One wonders how many of those French 
sailors were brothers, fathers or sons to the 
50,000 French troops at Lille, who, al¬ 
though surrounded, managed to hold off 
seven German divisions while British 
troops fled toward Dunkirk. 

Ironically, shortly afterward, ships of 
the same French navy would be shelled 
and sunk by the Royal Navy, and the 
French sailor/survivors machine-gunned in 
the sea by Royal Air Force fighters. ♦> 
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All FORMS of ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ; it seems, carry their nega¬ 
tive side. The nation’s need for railroads led the livelihoods of millions 
to become dependent upon them. Railroad companies quickly become 
the mega-corporations of their time. Their sheer size and vital role in 
intra-American trade provided the railroad companies with a sense of 
invincibility. Poor conditions and pay for workers, as well as violent 
responses to strikers, helped spur the original American populist 
movement. In this 1873 cartoon at right, the “railroading” of the 
American public over high travel and trade prices is given new mean¬ 
ing. The man with the pitchfork represents the populist Grange move¬ 
ment of the mid to late 19th century warning the American public 
about the “bribery and extortion” of railroads. 
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There can be no doubt that railway technology facilitated 
the development of a strong sense of national unity among 
Americans, even Americans who were now becoming geographical¬ 
ly quite distant from one another. The existence of a technology that 
could ferry people and goods over long distances quickly also served 
to diminish regional differences. At left, a poster issued by the New 
York and Boston Railroad tells prospective passengers that only 
this railway can take them out west while also giving them a view 
of Niagara Falls. 


^ 5 ; As THE UNITED States EXPANDED in the 19th century, and the economy began to become more diversified, new means for both trading 
and travel quickly became necessary. Roads, previous to the development of railway technology, generally speaking, were rough and often 
haphazard, and certainly did not provide for the convenience demanded for a regular trading pattern between the developing west and 
the established east. Here, three early train cars are depicted. The locomotive, Tom Thumb, pulls two clearly upper-class cars. 























































A New Context for America’s 
Relationship with Japan: 1853-1945 


By Michael Crane 


When Admiral Matthew Perry forcibly opened up Japan and demanded trade 
in 1854 , he let the genie out of the bottle. Forced to abandon isolation , Japan's 
samurai leaders reversed their traditional policy and adopted expansion to get 
the raw materials needed for a modern nation. This spelled aggression and 
inevitable confrontation with America and the deaths and suffering of countless 
U.S. soldiers. Chalk this one up to America's pursuit of unwise internationalism. 


orruption of blood,” a legal theory 
that posited children should suf¬ 
fer for the crimes of their fathers, 
has long passed from English common law, 
but it still ranks high in the leftist arsenal 
of anti-white invective. By liberal reason¬ 
ing, as taught in government schools, 
Christian white men are responsible for 
every real or perceived evil, from the melt¬ 
ing of the polar ice caps to the spread of 
venereal disease and slavery But, amaz¬ 
ingly, you are not likely to get so much as a 
shrug from these champions of compassion 
and justice when you condemn the manner 
in which a succession of American govern¬ 
ments, in general, and Franklin Roosevelt 
specifically, conducted our affairs with the 
nation of Japan. “What Japan was, she 
owed to the samurai.” 1 

One possible reason for this attitude 
might be found in the 1946 Annual Report 
of the Rockefeller Foundation which stated, 
“The Council of Foreign Relations is con¬ 
cerned that the debunking journalistic 
campaign following World War I should not 
be repeated.” It announced that the foun¬ 
dation would provide a “subsidy of 
$139,000 for the preparation of the kind of 
history it felt was needed” (emphasis 
added) 2 Obviously, Tansill’s Back Door to 
War will be difficult, if not impossible, to 
find on any government high school, uni¬ 
versity or college required reading list. The 
reason is simple, it exposes the ranking 
deity in the liberal pantheon as a monster 
who eats his own children. As an aside, it is 
significant that in his preface, Prof. Charles 
Callan Tansill acknowledges his gratitude 
“To my old friend, Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes, 



The warring feudal states of medieval Japan were unified under the rulership 
of Hideyoshi in the 16th century . Interestingly , the artist painted several ver¬ 
sions of his head , and HideyoshVs favorite was pasted in place . As with many 
of the more aristocratic element in Japan , his partly Caucasian (Ainu) fea¬ 
tures are unmistakable . 
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[to whom] I am deeply indebted for inspi¬ 
ration and assistance in every stage of the 
preparation of my manuscript.” 3 —A splen¬ 
did, but not surprising, tribute to this pub¬ 
lication’s inspiration and namesake. 

U nless you are fortunate enough to 
have read professors Barnes and 
Tansill, the best you are apt to hear about 
our bombing and destruction of nearly 
700,000 Japanese civilians 4 during World 
War II is that “they had it coming for what 
they did at Pearl Harbor.” Even though the 
victims here were Asian women, children 
and elderly, their killers for the most part 
were white, wealthy liberals, which appar¬ 
ently made the violence against their vic¬ 
tims acceptable, just as it does today in 
Idaho, Texas, Florida, Serbia and Sudan. 
By such tormented logic, we are informed 
that Japanese civilians were rightfully 
slaughtered in the hundreds of thousands 
and their country torched for what their 
leaders did in Nanking, Hawaii and the 
Philippines. 

We are also expected to believe that 
America went to war in 1941 because the 
“Japs bombed Pearl Harbor.” Usually the 
matter rests, ipse dixit, upon that bare 
assertion. To question the proposition is to 
be impatiently dismissed by FDR’s defend¬ 
ers as unworthy of serious consideration. 
As a leftist article of faith, it has earned 
unquestioning acceptance since it was pur¬ 
chased with the lives of 300,000 young 
Americans. Once you have paid those 
wages, you are not likely to disavow the 
labor. And the more time that passes the 
less likely any abnegation of the enterprise. 
In the 1974 Paramount production, 
Chinatown an obscenely wealthy murder¬ 
er, extortionist and pedophile politician 
Noah Cross (played by John Huston) tells 
private detective J.J. Gettes (Jack Nichol¬ 
son), “Politicians, ugly buildings and 
whores all get respectable if they last long 
enough.” He might have added to his list, 
lies told by rulers to their subjects to justi¬ 
fy and conceal murder. 

With 12 million men under arms at the 
height of the war between 1941 and 1945, 
hardly a family in America did not have 
someone in the conflict, engaged in the war 
effort, lose someone in battle or to wounds, 
or know of someone so lost. It became an 
intensely personal war. Front windows in 
family homes were adorned with little, 
square, fringed rayon pennants sporting a 
blue star on a white field for every son from 
that home in the service and a gold star for 
every one killed in battle. Casualty lists 
published in the newspaper were posted in 
store fronts and barber shops. We bought 


war bonds, war savings stamps and sold 
rendered fat from our cooking to the neigh¬ 
borhood butcher. Gold Star Moms, gas 
rationing, leg painting (due to the dearth of 
nylons), scrap drives and blackouts were 
daily reminders of the enormous price 
America and its youngsters were paying 
for this bloodiest of globalist adventures. 
Even though we were a different people 
then, a stronger, cohesive people with a 
common history and a sense of ourselves, 
FDR and his elite band of internationalists, 
nonetheless, locked us into a savage war¬ 
fare state, where hatred of the “Japs” was 
de rigeur. Not surprisingly, this pervasive 
malevolence has been relied upon ever 
since to rationalize the carnage Roosevelt 
unleashed and make questioning the right¬ 
eousness of his “crusade” heresy. 

But, since truth’s losing struggle with 
the corrupt and mendacious presidency of 
Bill Clinton, it has become inescapable for 
most intelligent people to ask, as did pro¬ 
fessors Barnes and Tansill 50 years ago, 
“Why did the Japs bomb Pearl Harbor?” 
How “surprised,” for that matter, was 
Roosevelt about Japan’s attack? 5 Historian 
Paul Johnson gives a partial answer in 
Modem Times when he writes: “Roosevelt 
had always been aggressive-minded in 
Asia.” As early as December 1937, Johnson 
relates, FDR had proposed to Britain a 
total blockade of Japan. In fact, Roosevelt 
regarded war with Japan as inevitable 
and ... saw advantages in precipitating it 
(emphasis added). 6 

I n 1542 the Portuguese discovered Japan 
and opened trade in Kyushu. Within 30 
years they had established a major port at 
Nagasaki. They brought with them lucra¬ 
tive trade arrangements, Jesuit missionar¬ 
ies and firearms. Shortly thereafter, Span¬ 
ish Franciscans followed and quickly be - 
came competitors with the Society of Jesus 
for religious, commercial and political 
influence in the Japans. Within a few years 
the new shogun, Teyasu Tokugawa, became 
alarmed at the growth of Christianity, 
Jesuit political intrigue and the internal 
threat to his authority posed by the grow¬ 
ing foreign influence. By 1638, after bloody 
suppression of the Franciscans a few years 
earlier, the Portuguese and Spanish were 
expelled. 

The early Japanese elite were poets as 
well as rulers. Out of this class of ruler elite 
emerged the warrior-aristocrat, which 
appeared by the 11th century in the person 
of the samurai and “remains the most dis¬ 
tinctly Japanese type of leader down to 
modern times.” 7 

Samurai were raised from early child¬ 


hood to serve and die for their liege lord or 
daimyo. Above all, death was not to be 
avoided but embraced. They were exempt 
from taxation; they alone were permitted 
to have two names; they performed no 
manual labor; they received a regular sti¬ 
pend from their daimyo ; and, for most of 
their history, they were the only members 
of Japanese society permitted to bear arms. 
It was no minor matter that they had the 
right to kill, at once, any member of the 
lower classes who offended them. Until the 
17th century, every daimyo had his own 
private army of samurai, which might vary 
in size from dozens of men to thousands. 

S amurai adhered to a rigid discipline 
called hushido, which among all of its 
principles came down to one thing: death in 
his master’s service. Each samurai believed 
that he had but one duty: “to firmly grasp 
his sword and die.” 8 After all, “is not man 
but a blossom taken by the wind?” 9 In fact, 
dying was his chief business, 10 and upon 
this creed the samurai meditated: the 
inevitability of death and the transitori¬ 
ness of all things, especially human life. 11 

In his epic novel, Musashi , based on the 
life of a renowned 17th-century samurai, 
Miyamoto Musashi, author Fiji Yoshikawa 
describes a poignant farewell scene be¬ 
tween our hero, Musashi, and Otsu, the girl 
who loves him. Musashi is departing to 
duel Kojiro, the most famous and deadliest 
of all samurai. Otsu, fearful that Musashi 
will be killed by Kojiro, promises she will 
commit seppaku (suicide) if he dies. Mu¬ 
sashi protests, but Otsu is firm: 

I look forward with pleasure to the 
day I die. It will be like a glorious morn¬ 
ing when the birds are singing. I will go 
as happily as I would to my wedding. I 
am not throwing my life away for a use¬ 
less cause. I have chosen to do what I am 
doing, because by dying I can achieve 
eternal life. 12 

This brief soliloquy encapsulates the 
samurai sentiment toward death and is 
repeated by various characters throughout 
the massive work. The book was published 
in 1935—six years before Pearl Harbor—in 
serialized form in Japan’s largest and most 
prestigious newspaper, Asahi Shimbun. 
Are we to assume that no one among FDR’s 
gaggle of liberal intellectuals bothered to 
read this Japanese equivalent of Gone With 
the Wind and attempt to determine if such 
folklore in any way imitated Japanese life? 

The samurai did not luxuriate in a care¬ 
free or thoughtless existence. It was one 
marked by deep reflection, discipline and 
by a severe code, the breach of which meant 
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certain and almost instant death. In a 
totally unforgiving environment, the samu¬ 
rai placed extraordinary emphasis on the 
ideals of honor, loyalty, duty and personal 
bravery. 13 He had nothing but loathing for 
those who showed cowardice by surrender 
or flight in the face of the enemy. 14 

After dozens of centuries of geographic 
isolation, Japan had flourished as a sover¬ 
eign nation with a homogeneous popula¬ 
tion, in a highly formalized society, whose 
ancestry combined elements of the proto- 
Caucasoid Ainu people, with genetic contri¬ 
butions from the Mongoloid (from central 
Asia) and indigenous Japanese. For more 
than 215 years, Japan had maintained a 
rigorous policy of isolation from the outside 
world up until 1853. This self-imposed 
quarantine meant that Nippon interfered 
with no one and, in return, expected not to 
be bothered. But, even back then, the bud¬ 
ding globalists could not bear such a fla¬ 
grant act of sovereignty and national seclu¬ 
sion. America, still in historical infancy, 
was not yet 100 years old but in its youth¬ 
ful vigor and arrogance her politicians saw 
no impediment in dictating national and 
foreign policy to her elder Pacific neighbor. 

I n 1853-54 President Millard Fillmore 
sent Commodore Matthew Perry on a 
mission to compel Japan to open its doors. 
Perry bore an elaborately decorated letter 
on the finest vellum, sealed with gold and 
encased in a beautiful rosewood box from 
the president that has been described by 
historian Robert Reynolds as “a curious 
mixture of threats, entreaties and swagger¬ 
ing bravado.” 15 In 19th-century “diplos- 
peak,” it said, essentially, “Open up Volun¬ 
tarily,’ or we will blow your doors off.” 
Couched in terms of benevolence and 
friendship, America hubristically demand¬ 
ed that Japan: (1) immediately end its iso¬ 
lation, (2) open its ports to American ves¬ 
sels, (3) provide coaling stations for 
American ships and the coal for its new 
steam driven navy, (4) sell American ships 
the stores and provisions they needed, (5) 
provide safe conduct for shipwrecked 
American sailors washed up on Japan’s 
shores. 

Not to take any risk that Japan would 
misread the mailed fist in the velvet glove, 
Perry sailed into Japanese waters with a 
fleet of nine blue-water ships mounting 120 
guns and a force of 1,800 well-armed 
Marines and sailors. As if the presence of 
such force was not enough by itself, Perry 
ordered his ships’ guns fired at regular 
intervals while his negotiators were 
ashore. Such a demonstration, he claimed, 
was to honor his hosts as well as to impress 


upon the Japanese the destructive power 
at his command. Wells Williams, who 
accompanied Perry on this mission, wrote 
“the key was put into the lock and a begin¬ 
ning made to do away with the long seclu¬ 
sion of this nation.” 16 The offspring of this 
adventure was the 1854 Treaty of Kana- 
gawa. 17 

S o anxious was Perry to acquire coaling 
stations for his seagoing Navy, which 
was converting from sail to steam, he acted 
upon his own initiative—also beyond the 
scope of his authority—and bought land for 
one such a facility at Chichi Jima in the 
Bonin Islands. The sellers were a group of 
whalers from New England and Hawaii 
who had settled there many years earlier. 
Perry arranged for them to set up a local 
government under protection of United 
States. But, as soon as Congress found out 
what he was up to, it disavowed his actions 
and killed the deal. 18 The message implicit 
in Perry’s efforts, however, was not wasted 
on the Japanese navy, and, within 16 years, 
Japan formally annexed the Bonins, which 
include Iwo Jima, and the Ryukus, of which 
Okinawa is part. Possession of that real 
estate was strategically essential to guard 
the southern and southeastern sea 
approaches to Japan. As America was to 
discover, both islands would figure promi¬ 
nently in Marine Corps and Navy actions 
during World War II and were only torn 
from the grip of fierce Japanese defenders 
at enormous loss of life. 

Within the next 50 years Japan began 
to flex its own imperial muscle in the Far 
East and Pacific. No surprise here. Expan¬ 
sion was a natural enterprise that flowed 
from forcing that nation to open its ports to 
foreign navies. After Perry’s extortive suc¬ 
cess, Japan had no alternative but to 
acquire the means to defend herself in her 
new vulnerability. This she did with cus¬ 
tomary zeal and dedication of purpose. In a 
comparatively quick succession of imperi¬ 
alist adventures, emulating America, Ja¬ 
pan asserted control over the Ryuku 
Islands in 1872 and the Bonin Islands in 
1873. In 1875 she acquired the Kuriles 
from Russia. In 1876 Japan opened Korea, 
employing the same gunboat diplomacy 
the United States had used so effectively 
against her in 1853. 19 She went to war with 
China in 1894 and, as a result, in 1895, 
acquired Formosa. In 1900 Japan joined an 
expeditionary force to relieve the besieged 
legations in Peking during the Boxer Re¬ 
bellion, a remarkable event which was 
dramatized in the 1963 Charleton Heston/ 
Ava Gardner movie Fifty-Five Days at 
Peking. In 1905, with Japan’s victory over 


Russia, she took the Liaotung peninsula in 
southern Manchuria and the southern half 
of Sakhalin Island. 20 The Nippon genie was 
out of the bottle, and, like “Abu the Thief,” 
the people who had pulled the cork became 
fearful of the power they had liberated. 

Contrary to what his apologists want us 
to believe, FDR (and his secretary of state, 
Cordell Hull) could not have been ignorant 
of Japanese history or the samurai spirit 
which had energized that nation for cen¬ 
turies. If we are to believe any part of what 
they tell us, it is that liberal administra¬ 
tions are the most intelligent, bright and 
insightful of any master who ever put the 
bit in a free people’s mouth. So how could 
these elite, highly intelligent globalists not 
have known, as a simple matter of diplo¬ 
matic, maritime and military history, the 
essential facts about a fiercely proud race 
of tough, tenacious people who the warfare 
statists in America were forcing to pull the 
trigger as casus belli ? Writing in 1935 in 
his first volume of the monumental The 
Story of Civilization , Will Durant cautions 
his readers: 

The Japanese have studied our civi¬ 
lization carefully, in order to absorb its 
values and surpass it. Perhaps we 
should be wise to study their civiliza¬ 
tion as patiently as they have studied 
ours, so that when the crisis comes . . . 
either in war or understanding, we may 
be capable of understanding. 21 

Either these most intelligent of all peo¬ 
ple did not bother with basic research on 
the nation with whom they were provoking 
a total war, or, in the alternative, they did 
know the danger in which they were plac¬ 
ing America’s sons and chose not to warn or 
prepare them. If the former is the case, it 
means they were not as smart as they 
claimed and, worse, were criminally reck¬ 
less in the extreme. 

Because we must assume our brilliant 
internationalist oligarchy did know more 
about the Japanese than they let on, the 
question begs: Why didn’t they forewarn 
the American people and youthful warriors 
being sent in harm’s way? But the question 
almost answers itself with two more: Was 
not a long, bloody war precisely what FDR 
and his Soviet soul mate, Stalin, needed to 
establish the super-centralized warfare 
state for America? And, was not such a 
warfare state a foundational predicate for 
acceptance of one world rule which is rivet¬ 
ed to the bogus notion that only a global 
plantation under socialist dictatorship can 
eliminate poverty, end conflict and prevent 
wars? 22 Because historical evidence points 
to an affirmative response in each instance, 
the war with Japan becomes one of the 
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greatest villainies ever perpetrated on the 
American people and FDR was its chief 
architect, engineer and provocateur. 

Because Japan regarded Russia as a 
mortal and historic enemy, she considered 
the 1905 Portsmouth Treaty—brokered by 
Teddy Roosevelt to end the Russo-Japan¬ 
ese war—as having prevented her from 
achieving a complete victory over Russia. 23 
Further, ever since Japan had been forced 
to end her isolation, literally with a gun to 
her head, Russia, and later the Soviet Un¬ 
ion remained the greatest threat to her 
security. 24 In fact, “fear of Russian expan¬ 
sion into Manchuria and Korea still haunt¬ 
ed Japan’s leaders” late into the 1930s. 25 
Roosevelt, without question, had to know 
the menace with which Nippon regarded 
Stalin’s communist dictatorship. Our Am¬ 
bassador to Japan, Joseph Grew, who was a 
school chum of FDR’s from Groton and 
Harvard would have kept his president 
fully informed on such matters. 26 And yet, 
Roosevelt thumbed his nose at this poten¬ 
tial threat to Japanese security, and the 
certain reaction it would generate, by for¬ 
mally recognizing the Soviets on November 
16, 1933. 27 In so doing he made it abun¬ 
dantly clear that America had already cho¬ 
sen sides against Japan. Partially, to curry 
Stalin’s favor and prove his loyalty to his 
communist friends, FDR demonstrated 
that he was a stand-up guy, willing to do 
anything necessary to force America into a 
war with Japan. 

Had Roosevelt been the teeniest bit 
truthful with the people who so willingly 
surrendered up their very lives, well placed 
efforts might have been taken to avoid the 
cataclysmic events that became known as 
the War with Japan. But even if we agree 
that by 1940 war was inevitable, with the 
aggressive militarists in power in Japan (in 
America, England and the USSR also) and 
with all compromise seemingly out of the 
question, couldn’t we have better trained 
and supported our fighting men to face the 
ordeal they were to undergo? 28 Undoubt¬ 
edly we could have, but, alas, in Roosevelt, 
the Americans had found the god and gov¬ 
ernment they were willing to pay any price 
for ... even when it meant giving up their 
sons to the great Moloch from Campobello. 
What is more, ours was no mere flirtation. 
The American voters confirmed their odd 
fascination with the dark side by sending 
FDR to the White House for four separate 
terms. Even in 1940 and 1944, endorsing 
wickedness was easier than counting the 
cost. 

Actually, FDR’s problem in 1940 was the 
realization that he would have a difficult, if 
not impossible, task explaining to 


American mothers and wives exactly how 
and why he intended to use up their loved 
ones. So, he did what he did best: manipu¬ 
lated and concealed the truth, promising 
with icy, ruthless deceit: “I have said this 
before, but I shall say it again and again 
and again: Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars.” 29 Based on the 
savagery of the five years that followed and 
the number of coffins he filled, can there be 
any question that Roosevelt was either a 
deluded god or simply a callused, deceptive 
old bugger who exposed American Marines, 
sailors and airmen to the slashing and 
bloody ordeal in the Pacific that would 
slaughter them in the thousands? It is not 
without reason that Professor Erik von 
Kuehnelt-Leddihn described FDR as “one 
of the most dynamic gravediggers of the 
Western World.” 30 But, just to make certain 
he got total national commitment, he 
warmed up with 3,500 Pearl Harbor casu¬ 
alties. Without flinching, he coldly con¬ 
demned to death and disabling injury all 
personnel who happened to be aboard any 
ship in harbor or on base that morning. In 
one furious act of mass murder he was able 
to silence his America First opposition, lift 
America out of the depression, 31 ingratiate 
himself to his co-conspirators, Stalin and 
Churchill, and ensure that Congress would 
give him the declaration of war he lusted 
after. 

H ow many lives might have been 
spared if our young Marines and 
sailors in the Pacific had known that they 
faced an enemy who would fight to the 
death or kill himself rather than surrender 
because they believed captives were eta or 
sub-human? Or, that Japanese command¬ 
ers who traced their heritage to samurai 
ancestors would open their bellies in ritual 
seppaku in the face of capture as a matter 
of personal, family and national honor? 
Would knowledge that the Japanese war¬ 
rior eagerly courted honorable death have 
made the kamikazes at the Battle of Leyte 
Gulf and mass civilian suicides on Saipan 
less of the heart stopping events to us than 
they were? It appears that America’s fight¬ 
ing men in the Pacific were kept on the 
same level of need to know as had been 
their erstwhile commanders at Pearl 
Harbor. As history has recorded, Adm. 
Husband E. Kimmel and Gen. Walter C. 
Short were sacrificed when FDR engi¬ 
neered destruction of their commands, and 
with it their careers, on December 7th. But, 
as we are reminded in the 1995 Mel Gibson 
movie Braveheart : “History is written by 
those who hang heroes.” 

Apparently we had amassed consider¬ 


able intelligence about the German com¬ 
manders but what, and when, were Ameri¬ 
can field and fleet commanders in the Pa¬ 
cific told about Gen. Hyakutake on Gua¬ 
dalcanal? Adm. Shibasaki on Tarawa? Gen. 
Kuribayashi on Iwo Jima? Gen. Ushijima 
on Okinawa? Might our battle plans to 
take those mighty bastions by amphibious 
assault have been different had our own 
commanders known the real stuff the 
defenders were made of rather than the 
caricatures they had been pedaled by 
Hollywood and the weekly “slicks”? For 
example, might it have been important for 
our fighting men to know that the Japan¬ 
ese soldier was not the weak-eyed, buck¬ 
toothed, simian midget as most Americans 
came to regard him. 32 Rather, as experi¬ 
ence was to prove, he was a tough, re¬ 
sourceful, well trained and disciplined 
member of a military tradition that was 
ferocious in the extreme. Examples of this 
ferocity were abundant and known to any¬ 
one with a marginal interest in Japan’s his¬ 
tory. For example, in 1333, when Takatoki, 
the last shogun of the Hojo Regency, lost a 
power struggle to the Minamoto and 
Ashikaga clans, he and 870 of his vassals 
and generals committed seppaku . 33 Again, 
when Togo Shigechika failed to capture an 
enemy fortress, he despaired and allowed 
himself to be buried alive, fully armored, 
and mounted on his horse, “swearing 
ghostly vengeance on his enemies.” 34 In 
1702, 47 ronin, 35 having avenged the sep¬ 
paku of their liege lord, Asano, by killing 
Kira, the man responsible for Asano’s 
death, and placing his severed head on 
their master’s grave, were condemned to 
death and committed seppaku en masse. 36 
Military suicide remained a staple of 
Japanese history throughout World War II, 
and after, with the seppaku deaths of Gen. 
Tanaka and Field Marshal Sugiyama, both 
of whom committed suicide after Japan’s 
unconditional surrender. 37 ❖ 
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A mounted samurai plunges into the sea , wearing the traditional combat armor 
of this vaunted and legendary warrior class . This picture represents an event 
during a battle between the rival Taira and Minamoto clans in the 12th century . 
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courage—guts—nothing in any nation’s military 
history can surpass the Marine Corps invasions 
at Tarawa and Iwo Jima. Their actions were the 
more heroic because, unlike the Japanese 
defenders, they were kids who did not find any 
particular religious or cultural merit in getting 
killed. But they did what they had to, even 
though they knew there was an excellent chance 
they would never leave the beach. So impressed 
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was he with the Marines at Iwo Jima that Adm. 
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omitted due to space constraints. For read¬ 
ers who would like this bibliography, send 
TBR a self-addressed, stamped envelope 
and we will gladly supply it. 

















On A cold winter’s morning in June 1880, more 
than 120 years ago, an Australian bush ranger called 
Ned Kelly, clad in home-made armor, fought his final 
battle against a group of policemen. The activities of 
this outlaw of Irish descent, who stole only from 
wealthy farmers and who burned the mortgage deeds of 
small land-holders during his bank robberies, helped 
make Kelly a folk hero. Avoiding unnecessary blood¬ 
shed, at each robbery he gave one of his hostages a let¬ 
ter in which he explained to the government how he’d 
been persecuted by police. Ned had many supporters, 
and for almost two years they helped the gang dodge 
police. He also called for justice for the poor, writing: “I 
have no intention of asking mercy for myself of any 
mortal man, or apologizing, but I wish to give timely 
warning that if my people do not get justice and those 
innocents released from prison, I shall be forced to seek 
revenge of everything of the human race for the future.” 


Rabbi Baruch Korff, chairman of the 
Citizens Committee for Fairness to the 
Presidency, presides at a luncheon in honor 
of Richard Nixon on the eve of the presi¬ 
dent’s trip to the Middle East in June 1974, 
just two months before the rabbi’s friend, 
the president, resigned his office. His wife 
Pat stands near Nixon. At the luncheon, 
Nixon swore he would stay in office to the 
end of his term, “and leave with our heads 
high on January 20, 1977.” Korff later told 
a reporter, “Richard Nixon will go down as 
the greatest president of the century.” 


On June 10, 1559, John Knox, a Roman Catholic priest (left) who converted to 
Protestantism, preached before a group of Scottish Protestant nobles called the “lords 
of congregation.” That same year, Knox helped lead a religio-political rebellion against 
the Catholic French of the “auld alliance,” which resulted in a new alliance for Scot¬ 
land with Protestant England. Two years before, the Protestant lords sponsored the 
First Covenant, which promised the establishment of a national church free from 
Roman domination. In 1560, Knox helped draft The Book of Discipline, which provid¬ 
ed an organizational structure for the new church. The Scottish Parliament passed 
The Book of Discipline into law, as well as passing laws abolishing the pope’s author¬ 
ity and condemning all the creeds and practices of the Church of England. Knox died 
in 1572 and is regarded as the architect of the Scottish Reformation and an important 
influence on the worldwide Protestant movement. 






Crucifying France's Savior 

The Shameful Treatment of Marshal Henri Petain 


By Harry Elmer Barnes 

When the charges had been heard in the trial of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Petain, the marshal stood erect and read his prepared statement 
in a firm voice. It closed on the words: “A marshal of France does not ask 
anyone for mercy. Your judgment will have to face God's judgment and 
posterity's. They will suffice for my conscience and my memory. I leave it 
to France." The 27 judges in the case took seven hours to reach a very 
unusual decision: The death penalty was called for, but they expressed a 
wish that the sentence should not be carried out. Gen. Charles de Gaulle 
immediately commuted the sentence to detention for life. 


I t has been said that chickens often 
come home to roost. This phenomenon 
could be observed in rather spectacu¬ 
lar fashion in the trial of Marshal Henri 
Philippe Petain. It was veritably a new 
Dreyfus case in reverse. 

In the Dreyfus case of 1894, the na¬ 
tionalists, the royalists, the Catholic na¬ 
tionalists, like Maurice Barres and Charles 
Maurras, the military crowd and reaction¬ 
aries, generally, ganged up on a liberal 
Jewish officer. It was an anti-republican 
coup. 

In the trial of Marshal Petain, the tables 
were turned. The Republicans, the radicals, 
and the old Popular Front group ganged up 
on a military figure, the most distinguished 
soldier that France has produced since 
Turenne and Napoleon. Whatever Petain 
stands for personally, he has been made to 
symbolize the military and anti-republican 
forces of France. Actually, the facts would 
seem to show that Gen. Charles de Gaulle, 
in prewar days, was more actively associat¬ 
ed with the military and royalist crowd 
than Petain ever was. But Petain has been 
the one selected to bear the brunt of the at¬ 
tack by those who brought about the fall of 
France. 

While, like all literate persons, I read 
about Gen. Petain’s defense of Verdun and 
his quelling of the serious mutiny in the 
French army in World War I, my first per¬ 
sonal contact with the marshal came in 
October 1931, when he was in the United 
States as the representative of the French 



Marshal Petain looks down at cheering crowds at Nancy, France , at the end of 
May 1944 . French partisans came out at about this time and gave him terrific 
ovations, singing the Marseillaise, which had been banned for four years . A 
film of such crowd enthusiasm was shown to Petain’s rival for power and for¬ 
mer protege Charles de Gaulle in London, who was very upset by it. Later, in 
Paris, Petain spoke in such strongly anti-German terms that the speech was 
censored and altered for use in the press and on the radio . 
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government at the 150th anniversary of 
the surrender of Yorktown. Incidentally, it 
is said that he was then accorded the most 
fulsome welcome given to any Frenchman 
visiting America since Lafayette’s historic 
visit in 1824. 

At that time, when the marshal was vis¬ 
iting New York City, he gave an interview 
in which he attacked those who held 
France in part responsible for World War I 
and were criticizing the postwar policy of 
France. It gave me some pleasure to paddle 
the marshal gently but firmly on this point 
in my column in the New York World- 
Telegram of October 20,1931. 

The marshal came to public attention 
again at the time of the French armistice in 
June 1940, and I also read about this. But 
it was not until the summer of 1942 that I 
once more came into direct contact with his 
career. At that time, I was engaged to edit a 
manuscript dealing with the life and work 
of Marshal Petain. I went through all the 
available sources on the marshal and 
became well acquainted with the facts. 
Later on, I read and edited everything that 
the marshal ever wrote, as well as his 
speeches, proclamations and edicts while 
chief-of-state at Vichy. I think I may say 


that I know as much about Petain and his 
policies as any American. 

From these studies I became convinced 
that Marshal Petain is a great soldier, a no¬ 
ble character, and a highly patriotic 
Frenchman. In the course of the book, 
which has not yet been published, every 
one of the charges against the marshal as a 
defeatist in World War I and a laggard in 
the defense of France between the two 
world wars was taken up and crushingly 
refuted. It was also shown that there was 
no possibility whatever that France could 
have carried on the war in 1940 instead of 
accepting the armistice. More of that later 
on. 

Since I revised this manuscript and 
edited the marshal’s writings and procla¬ 
mations, a number of books have been pub¬ 
lished bitterly attacking the marshal, most 
of them repeating and elaborating the lies 
spread by his enemies at the time of World 
War I. It become my conviction that proba¬ 
bly no other figure in recent times has been 
more ruthlessly, unfairly, and deliberately 
slandered than Marshal Petain. 

To expose such slanders and libels is my 
only reason for giving some attention to his 
case at the present time. Few of the mar¬ 


shal’s interests or beliefs charm me, per¬ 
sonally, with the possible exception of his 
passion for the Essays of Montaigne. I have 
simply been shocked by the mendacity, 
cowardice, bias and ungallantry of his 
assailants, most of whom enthusiastically 
collaborated with the very forces and fac¬ 
tions that undermined the military 
strength of France in the years before 
1939. 

T he more important charges leveled 
against Marshal Petain are that: (1) 
he was an incompetent defeatist in World 
War I; (2) he let the defense of France lag 
after 1919; (3) he frustrated the mecha¬ 
nization of the French army recommended 
by de Gaulle; (4) he became a collabora¬ 
tionist with the Nazis after 1933; (5) he was 
a leading French fascist long before 1939; 
(6) he asked for an armistice in 1940, when 
the French army could readily have retired 
to North Africa and held out against the 
Germans indefinitely; and (7) as chief-of- 
state at Vichy, he deliberately and exuber¬ 
antly sold out France to the Nazis. 

The true historical facts, gleaned from 
the original sources, constitute a complete 
and overwhelming exposure and refutation 
of the falsity of each and every one of these 
charges. 

P etain spent much of his military life 
before 1914 as a professor of military 
science. There, he distinguished himself for 
the modernity and common-sense of his 
ideas, especially for emphasizing the neces¬ 
sity of modifying strategy and tactics in the 
light of the modernization of warfare, the 
mechanization of military equipment, and 
the growing intensity of gunfire. 

In this, he fell afoul of the old fogies who 
held to the Napoleonic tradition of reckless 
assault, but in time his ideas won out. They 
received their bloody vindication in the 
autumn of 1914, when the French armies 
were saved from utter rout only by the inef¬ 
ficiency and lethargy of the German High 
Command, particularly Von Moltke, the 
sick old incompetent who was chief-of-staff 
of the German army. 

After they picked up the pieces at the 
Marne, the French generals had to conform 
to Petain’s philosophy of warfare or ulti¬ 
mately lose the war. But they did not all 
learn the lesson promptly, especially Joffre, 
Foch, Mangin and Nivelle. They still 
wished to follow the Napoleonic tactics of a 
blind, rash offensive, in the hope of making 
a breakthrough, failing to reckon with the 
changes in defense strength brought about 
by extensive trenches, rapid-fire artillery, 
and deadly machine-guns. 


The Unmentionable \Holocausts' 


A central dogma underpinning the frame¬ 
work of the establishment cult of Holo- 
caustianity is that the alleged attempt by 
the government of Adolf Hitler to exterminate 
Jews (and certain non-Jews) was a “categori¬ 
cally unique historical event.” Of course, 
every historical event is unique, and to 
call an event “categorically unique” is 
a solecism. However, let us suppose 
Germany deliberately gassed or did 
in, one way or another, 6 million Jews \ x 
—a proposition discredited by Revis¬ 
ionist historians. Even if that were true, 
how would Hitler’s regime compare to 
others? Would it be the worst in 
world history? 

Red China killed off, for 
political reasons, an esti¬ 
mated 63 million Chinese 
people. That’s more than 
10 times the alleged 
number of the Jewish 
holocaust. The Soviet 
Union killed perhaps 
30 million Russians 
and people from the 
Captive Nations. That’s 
five Jewish holocausts. 

But the average American 
hears nothing about these 
exterminations. The Bri - 
fish government and Bri - 
tish settlers totally extermi¬ 
nated the people of Tas - 
mania, except for a tiny 


number of deracinated, displaced half-breeds 
who still suffer discrimination today (they cannot 
even get official recognition as aborigines). The 
natives of Hispaniola (Haiti and the Dominican 
Republic) were completely exterminated by the 
Spanish colonialists. 

In Dresden and Hamburg, vast num¬ 
bers of civilians (many of them refugees) 
were killed—literally holocausted—by 
firestorms caused by Allied bombing. Up 
to 9 million Germans were murdered or 
forcibly displaced after World War II by 
the victorious Allies. The British commit¬ 
ted genocide repeatedly against 
the Irish and the Scots. Cur¬ 
rently the U.S. government 
is destroying the Iraqis, 
with 2 million innocent 
men, women and chil¬ 
dren already in their 
graves due to interna¬ 
tional collaboration in 
this crime of genocide 
against a people and a 
nation. In Africa, the 
Hutus and Tutsis have 
massacred each other in 
heaps. Pol Pot in Cambodia 
killed some 2 million Cam¬ 
bodians, out of a population of 
less than 7 million, torturing 
many of them and building 
mounds out of their skulls. And 
there are many other geno¬ 
cides, too numerous to mention. 
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At Metz in December 1918 Poincare presents the marshaVs baton to Petain. In 
World War I, Petain was the man who restored hope in the ranks of the French 
army when morale was at its lowest , giving them new confidence in final vic¬ 
tory . In 1917', France lost only 190,000 killed and captured , as against 430,000 
in 1915, the year ofJoffre’s command . Thanks to the savings of resources Petain 
achieved in men and materials, while waiting for the Americans to arrive, dis¬ 
aster was retrieved in the victory of March 1918 . 


Marshal Petain clearly stated the falla¬ 
cy and menace of such antiquated military 
conceptions in a memorandum to the 
French High Command on June 29,1915: 

The present war has taken on the form 
of a war of attrition. There are no longer 
decisive battles, as formerly. Success 
will, in the end, go to him who has the 
last man at his disposal. It is important, 
therefore, to recognize that it is wisest to 
hold in store, for the final period of the 
war, a last force of reserves which can be 
used when the Germans, after a final 
effort, are obliged to abandon the offen¬ 
sive. In the meantime, it is advisable to 
limit, as much as possible, the wear and 
tear on our troops, in view of that deci¬ 
sive moment. 

But Poincare and Joffre did not heed 
Petain, despite the lessons of August and 
September 1914. A rash assault was 
ordered in Artois and Champagne in Sept¬ 
ember 1915, which cost France heavily in 
men and equipment but brought no mili¬ 
tary success or advantage. 

More serious was the disastrous and 
bloody Nivelle offensive of April 1917, in 
which the French lost nearly as many men 
as in the heroic defense of Verdun, but 
gained nothing. This led to the mutiny of 
the French army, late in April 1917, a criti¬ 
cal situation that Petain had to deal with. 
He had been the only leading French mili¬ 
tary figure who had the courage and real¬ 
ism openly to oppose these rash offensives 
of the spring of 1917 before they were 
ordered. 

Though Petain saved Verdun, after his 
predecessor had all but lost this great key 
fortress, he has been accused of defeatism, 
even in this brilliant and valiant feat. It 
turns out that his “defeatism” consisted in 
drawing up a plan for orderly retirement, 
in case the defense of Verdun proved 
impossible, thus to prevent any disorderly 
rout of the retreating army. No retreat was 
necessary. Yet, any tactician worth his salt 
would have taken the precaution to pre¬ 
pare for one, and this is just what Petain 
did. 

W hen the ill-advised and costly im - 
petuosity of Mangin and Nivelle 
had slaughtered and demoralized the 
French army in April 1917, and mutiny 
was widespread among the outraged sol¬ 
diers, Petain was made commander-in- 
chief of all the French armed forces and 
was assigned the difficult task of quelling 
the mutiny and restoring the morale of the 
French army. No other French general 
could have succeeded, and the masterly 
performance of Petain was one of the major 


achievements of World War I—one to which 
Gen. John Pershing has paid touching trib¬ 
ute. By the autumn of 1917, the morale of 
the soldiers had once more attained a high 
level and the French army was in a posi¬ 
tion to withstand the great Ludendorff 
drive in the spring of 1918. 

The results of Petain’s patient and skill¬ 
ful reorganization of the army showed up 
to the full when his rapid shifting of the 
French reserves to aid the British—an 
almost superhuman tour de force —had 
already broken the strength of Luden- 
dorff’s drive, late in March 1918, before 
Foch was made the Allied generalissimo on 
March 26. Shortly afterward, it was Pe¬ 
tain’s generalship which saved Foch from 
disaster when he attempted several pre¬ 
mature and reckless assaults on the Ger¬ 
man lines. Finally, it was the strategy of 
Petain that laid the fatal trap for Luden¬ 
dorff on July 15,1918 (the “Gouraud man¬ 
euver”) that brought an end to the desper¬ 
ate German drive against Paris. This dis¬ 
aster devastated the German forces and 
destroyed their morale. Thereupon, the 
French army, which had been rehabilitated 
by Petain, was able to assume the leading 
role in hurling back the Germans and forc¬ 


ing them to sue for an armistice in Novem¬ 
ber. In his book, They Won the War, Frank 
Simonds wrote: 

Patiently, systematically, Petain stud¬ 
ied the problem, penetrated the secret, 
constructed the answer. When Luden¬ 
dorff undertook his final offensive of 
July 1918, that “Peace Storm,” to witness 
which he had summoned the Kaiser, the 
German shock troops advanced into a 
desert to meet swift and almost complete 
annihilation. Thus, on that Champagne 
battlefield, where he had, himself, just 
missed a great victory in 1915, Petain 
three years later finally broke the offen¬ 
sive power of the German army. If Foch 
later won the war, the foundation of vic¬ 
tory was laid by Petain. 

T he verdict of fair and informed mili¬ 
tary historians is likely to be that Pe¬ 
tain was one of the three military geniuses 
of the first order that World War I brought 
forth, standing in this class with the 
German, Von Hoffman, and the Russian, 
Brussilov. 

There were a number of able second- 
string generals, such as Foch in France, 
Ludendorff and Von Mackensen in Ger¬ 
many and Grand Duke Nicholas in Russia. 
Foch would have been a great general in 
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Napoleonic times, but he was never able 
fully to adapt himself to the realities of 
modern warfare. 

Whether Petain was a greater military 
genius than Von Hoffman and Brussilov is 
a matter of opinion. Frank Simonds has 
written that Petain was the only general on 
either side who made no mistakes during 
the whole war—and he surely did not 
escape making mistakes through inaction. 

Perhaps the best way to characterize 
Petain’s role in World War I is to describe 
him as the organizer of victory for the 


Allied armies. One of the leading writers on 
the campaigns of World War I has put it 
thus: “Master of the technical details of 
modern combat, Petain believed in the 
supremacy of the machine over the man. 
On the tactical side, and as an organizer, 
Petain had no rival among Allied generals.” 

Perhaps the most powerfully authorita¬ 
tive testimonial to Petain as the organizer 
of victory for France and the Allies came 
from Paul Painleve, premier of France, in 
1917: 


tional, positive doctrine, which takes 
into consideration the forces at hand, the 
means of using them, the extent of their 
range which does not demand the impos¬ 
sible from human endeavor, but secures 
from the war machine, in all its forms, 
the utmost that it is able to provide. This 
doctrine will permit us to remain strong 
until the supreme test. By it we will bring 
to our Allies, in the final moment, along 
with a numerous and well-trained army, 
an impressive stock of war supplies and 
heavy artillery, which will be an essential 
element in the common victory. 

No more definitive an appraisal of Pe¬ 
tain as a military commander can be found 
than the citation read by President 
Raymond Poincare of France, when he 
awarded Petain the Military Medal in 
August 1918: 

In the course of this war, in the differ¬ 
ent commands he has exercised—bri¬ 
gade, division, army corps, army, army 
group, French army—he has always 
shown the highest moral and technical 
qualities. Soldier to the soul, he has 
never ceased giving proof of the purest 
spirit of duty and of the greatest self-sac¬ 
rifice. He has always maintained, in the 
armies under his command, a firm and 
benevolent discipline, has kept up their 
morale and exalted their confidence to a 
supreme degree. He has justly acquired 
for himself the undying gratitude of the 
nation for the way he broke up the Ger¬ 
man onrush and repelled it victoriously. 

B etween the two world wars, Marshal 
Petain devoted his efforts mainly to 
preparing France for the next great conflict 
which might confront her. He was appoint¬ 
ed vice president of the Superior War 
Council In 1920, and inspector general of 
the French army in 1922, an office which 
he held until 1931, when he became inspec¬ 
tor-general of aerial defense. In 1934, he 
served for nine months as minister of war. 
In 1939, Premier Deladier appointed him 
ambassador to Spain, and in May 1940, the 
crumbling of the French defenses before 
the Nazi assault brought him back to Paris. 
Finding the situation hopeless, he sued for 
an armistice. Setting up the Vichy regime 
under the armistice by strictly constitu¬ 
tional methods, Petain became chief-of- 
state in the new Vichy government and 
remained in this post until forcibly seized 
by the Germans in August 1944. 

Whatever defensive operations and mil¬ 
itary strength France exhibited between 
the two world wars were due primarily to 
the foresight and efforts of Marshal Petain. 
He was responsible for the reorganization 
of the French army after the war and for 
the planning of the new French defense 
system. He designed the plans for the forti- 


Petain’s military philosophy is a ra- 
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At this commemorative ceremony at Dinant, Belgium in September 1927, one 
can see Marshal Petain and his aide-de-camp Charles de Gaulle toward the 
left, with the local mayor in his top-hat behind them . The man in the fore¬ 
ground is unidentified . In the autumn of 1927 de Gaulle presented lectures at 
the Sorbonne . Yet, dazzling as his performance was, he found the civilian audi¬ 
ence no more enthusiastic about his ideas than military men had been earlier ,: 
Still, some of the army leaders recognized his quality, and they could not very 
well ignore a man so obviously under Petain’s wing . 


fication of the French frontiers which were 
carried out by Maginot and others. He 
wished to extend the Maginot Line to the 
channel, and the failure to carry out this 
recommendation proved a serious weak¬ 
ness in the French defense in 1940. Petain 
also greatly improved and extended the 
French system of military instruction. As 
minister of war, in 1934, he secured 
unprecedented appropriations for the 
strengthening of both the army and the 
defense system. 

O ne of the fantastic myths which 
sprang up after the French armistice 
was that de Gaulle bad sought to mecha¬ 
nize and modernize the French army but 
was blocked by Petain. 

Petain, rather than de Gaulle, was the 
great protagonist of the mechanization of 
the French military system. He had start¬ 
ed such teachings before de Gaulle was 
born. No other French military figure con¬ 
tributed so much as Petain to whatever 
mechanization was accomplished in the 
French military system. He was also the 
foremost French advocate of a strong air 
force. Indeed, Petain recognized the critical 
importance of air warfare during World 
War I. He then wrote: “The question of avi¬ 
ation dominates the war. With aerial supe¬ 
riority, we could prevent all concentration 
of forces in the enemy ranks.” On this mat¬ 
ter of Petain and military mechanization, 
Liddell Hart has cogently written: “Petain 
proved himself one of the first, and one of 
the few, leaders to understand the mecha¬ 
nism of modern war as it has been devel¬ 
oped by industrial nations in arms.” 

As for de Gaulle, he owed his military 
career and advancement chiefly to Petain. 
In the military maneuvers of 1926, de 
Gaulle showed considerable originality. 
Reminded of his own early difficulties in 
combating archaic military ideas, Petain 
sent for de Gaulle and had him appointed 
an instructor in the War College. Later, he 
made de Gaulle his aide-de-camp and kept 
him there as long as he remained at the 
head of the army. In 1932, after de Gaulle 
published his first book on The Philosophy 
of Command, Petain recommended him to 
Gen. Weygand, and de Gaulle was appoint¬ 
ed secretary-general of the Superior Coun¬ 
cil of National Defense. De Gaulle re - 
sponded appropriately by dedicating his 
books to Petain and by praising Petain’s 
military genius. In a book, published as 
late as 1938, he stated that Petain’s mas¬ 
tery of tactics was so superb that it seemed 
almost a decree of nature rather than an 
act of man. 


T hroughout the whole decade of the 
1930s, Petain labored valiantly, 
unceasingly, and almost single-handedly in 
behalf of the thorough mechanization of 
the French army, particularly urging the 
construction of a French air force which 
would match or surpass that of Nazi 
Germany. 

All this stands out in marked contrast 
to the lethargy and complacency of the 
Popular Front on military and defense, 
matters. At this time, Leon Blum, himself, 
was saying: “We [the Socialists] do not 
admit even the thought of a possible war.” 
Speaking authoritatively for the French 
Socialists, Foch declared that any vigorous 
steps adequately to arm France would only 
make war with Nazi Germany more in¬ 
evitable. As A1 Williams has put it: “French 
air power was bogged down in red mud.” 
Yet, many of the books which have ap¬ 
peared denouncing Petain for undermining 
French defense before 1939 have been writ¬ 
ten by former supporters of the lethargic 
Popular Front coalition. 

Though Petain was surely not an en - 
thusiastic republican in his political philos¬ 


ophy, he was a military man, par excellence , 
who served loyally whatever type of gov¬ 
ernment ruled France. While the republic 
was in existence, Petain remained thor¬ 
oughly loyal to it. As Stanton Leeds put it: 
“Petain, the most influential of all the gen¬ 
erals, was a republican, who, more than 
anyone else, saved the regime at the time of 
the Stavisky scandal.” 

F ar from being a collaborationist with 
the Nazis before the war, Petain stood 
out beyond any other prominent French 
public figure in warning his fellow-country¬ 
men of the danger of the Nazi military 
threat, and in urging them to be prepared 
to meet it. In fact, in an article in the Revue 
des deux Mondes, March 1, 1935, he pre¬ 
dicted with striking accuracy just the sort 
of blitzkrieg that conquered France in the 
spring of 1940. He made it clear that, even 
in 1935, France was not prepared to resist 
that sort of invasion, and warned that “the 
disparity which now exists in this respect, 
as between France and Germany, is very 
likely to become more tragic from 1936 
onward.” He especially emphasized the fact 
that satisfactory and safe relations with 
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Germany could not be maintained unless 
France kept full military parity with 
Germany in numbers and military tech¬ 
nique, and was in a position to meet force 
with force. 

An excellent and informed judgment 
was passed upon Petain’s efforts to warn 
and arm France by the Radical Socialist 
deputy, Paul Bernier, in his Parliamentary 
Report, in May 1939: 

With a clear foresight into eventuali¬ 
ties, the great soldier had magnificently 
laid the foundations of the structure 
that should be built, had traveled 
throughout the nation to outline his 
plans, bringing animation everywhere 
and always showing his concern for the 
protection of the civilian population 
against an ever growing danger. 

O f all the many notorious errors which 
have been written about military 
affairs since 1939, none is more absurd 
than the allegation that the French army 
could have retired to North Africa in 1940 
and fought on for a time with impressive 
success. It was Gen. Weygand, rather than 
Petain, who repeatedly informed his gov¬ 
ernment in June 1940 that it was impossi¬ 
ble to continue active warfare against the 
Germans. 

Before Petain requested an armistice, 
the government had sent three of its fore¬ 
most military experts to North Africa by 
airplane to ascertain the possibility of con¬ 
tinuing war in that area. These experts 
unanimously and vigorously expressed the 
opinion that any thought of continuing the 
war in North Africa was utterly foolhardy. 
It was a hopeless situation. Indeed, it is ex¬ 
tremely probable that, if a stand had been 
made in North Africa in June 1940, the 
Nazis, Italians and Spaniards would have 
poured into North Africa and seized the 
whole Mediterranean basin before the 
summer was over. It is highly likely that 
the Nazis would speedily have occupied 
Spain. 

As a matter of fact, the armistice proba¬ 
bly saved Britain by giving the British a 
breathing-spell which they desperately 
needed for recovery and reorganization 
after the shock of disaster at Dunkirk. This 
has been admitted by British military 
authorities. No less than Winston Chur¬ 
chill, himself, stated before the American 
Congress that: “If Germany had chosen to 
invade the British Isles after the French 
collapse, in June 1940, no one can say what 


Harry Elmer Barnes was one of the 
giants of Revisionist thought and the name¬ 
sake of our magazine. He died in 1968. 


disasters and agonies might not have been 
our lot.” We now know that the British gave 
their consent to having France request an 
armistice, a fact which Reynaud concealed 
from his ministers. 


W hen the French military situation 
became hopeless, Marshal Petain 
stuck by his country instead of running 
away from it in the hour of danger and 
need. He was not one of the “rats” who 
deserted the ship, to flee to foreign coun¬ 
tries, live on the fat of the land, and hurl 
epithets at the man who was facing 
unflinchingly the task of leading France 
through the greatest trials and tribulations 
of her history since Julius Caesar entered 
Gaul in March, 58 B.C. 

When Adm. William D. Leally returned 
to the United States, in the summer of 
1942, after having served as our ambassa¬ 
dor to Vichy, he gave out the following 
statement: 


My relations with Marshal Petain, for 
whom I entertain a high personal re¬ 
gard, were, throughout my stay in 
France, close, cordial, and helpful to the 
interests of his people. He is under con¬ 
stant, cruel pressure from the invaders, 
which makes it extremely difficult for 
him to accomplish much that he desires 
for the relief of France. 


On June 22, 1945, Adm. Leahy wrote 
the following letter to Marshal Petain, and 
the letter was presented at the marshal’s 
trial as convincing proof that Petain never 
favored collaboration with the Nazis: 


I held your personal friendship and 
your devotion to the welfare of the 
French people in very high regard. You 
often expressed to me the fervent hope 
that the Nazi invaders would be de¬ 
stroyed. During that period (1941-1942) 
you did, on occasion at my request, take 
action in opposition to the desires of the 
Axis and favorable to the Allied cause. 
Every instance when you failed to accept 
my recommendations to oppose the Axis 
powers by refusing their demands, you 
stated the reason was that such positive 
action by you would result in additional 
oppression of your people by the in - 
vaders. I had then, as I have now, the con¬ 
viction that your principal concern was 
the welfare and protection of the help¬ 
less people of France. It was impossible 
for me to believe that you had any other 
concern. 

Here is the judgment of an American of 
great patriotism and integrity—a man in 
whose ability and acumen President 
Roosevelt had such confidence that he vir¬ 
tually placed him at the head of the Ameri - 
can war effort. 


The agreement negotiated between the 
Churchill government and Vichy by Prof. 
Louis Rougier, signed on October 28,1940, 
and ratified by both governments the fol¬ 
lowing month, is ample and convincing 
proof that Churchill and his associates felt 
assured that Petain’s sympathies and poli¬ 
cies were wholly on the side of France and 
the Allies. 

The Nazi tribute, albeit an ill-natured 
tribute, to Petain’s courageous defense of 
French interests under the Nazi regime, is 
best presented in a heated letter from Von 
Ribbentrop to Petain, on November 29, 
1943, in which Von Ribbentrop denounced 
Petain for his “constant struggle against, 
and permanent resistance to” Nazi policies 
relative to the Vichy regime. At the trial, it 
was brought out that Von Ribbentrop had 
dubbed Petain “Alter immer Nein” (“Old 
Always No”) because of his invincible will 
to resist collaboration with the Nazis. 

O ne can fairly and intelligently judge 
Petain as chief-of-state at Vichy only 
by viewing his acts against the historical 
background. More than any other man in 
France, Petain bad vainly sought to make 
France capable of withstanding the Ger¬ 
man military assault. When this proved 
impossible, in June 1940, he did what any 
great French leader, who was not a traitor, 
coward or stooge would have done, namely, 
to stand by his country and get what he 
could for it under the heel of the conqueror. 
Then, if ever, France required the services 
of a brave patriot who was willing to re¬ 
main with his country in her hour of great¬ 
est need. 

The verdict of history will probably be 
that nobody else could have accomplished 
more than Marshal Petain did in holding 
off* the Nazis and getting as good conditions 
as possible for his people under the Vichy 
regime. If he was forced by the Germans to 
keep officials under him whose motives 
and policies were questionable, that he 
could not help. In November 1940, Petain 
told Prof. Louis Rougier that, “[Pierre] La¬ 
val is the man whom I despise most in this 
world,” but the political situation and 
German pressure compelled the marshal to 
use Laval. 

It has been little understood just how 
much the existence of the Vichy regime and 
Marshal Petain’s policies gained for France 
and the Allies. In the first place, the 
armistice and the setting up of the Vichy 
government prevented the Germans from 
occupying all of France. If the Nazis had 
also occupied the area held by Vichy, they 
would have been able to seize more goods, 
foods, bases and men for the use of Ger - 
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Dr Menetrel was both Marshal Petain’s physician and the head of Petain’s pri¬ 
vate secretariat Here we see the marshal on his daily walk with Menetrel at 
Vichy . Despite a rumor that Petain, whose kidneys were ailing , took drugs, 
Menetrel only gave him oxygen . Menetrel’s father had previously been the mar¬ 
shal’s doctor : After the failure of the attempt to kill Adolf Hitler, Petain want¬ 
ed to send the German chancellor his congratulations: “It’s only elementary 
politeness, from one head of state to another” But Menetrel protested indig¬ 
nantly: “No! The French people will never understand that” 


many than they did. This was a first great 
advantage for France and the Allies. Petain 
foiled Laval’s plot to get France into war 
with Britain by sending a French fleet to 
capture Brazzaville. Petain sent Gen. Wey- 
gand to North Africa to hold it resolutely 
against Italian and German pressure, 
which he succeeded in doing. Weygand 
resisted the demands of both the Italians 
and Rommel. He kept the natives under 
control and organized a skeleton army. This 
Vichy policy in North Africa, continued by 
Weygand’s successor, saved the 
Mediterranean for Britain. Churchill ad¬ 
mitted that, if the French ports in Africa 
fell to the Germans, the British would have 
to abandon the whole Mediterranean ba¬ 
sin. Moreover, the French North African 
policy of Vichy facilitated the landing of the 
American troops in November 1942. Hence 
it is impossible to say how much longer the 
European phase of the war might have 
lasted but for the existence and policies of 
Vichy and Petain. 

For his own people, Petain not only kept 
them free from direct German oppression 
but was also able, through Prof. Rougier, to 
induce Churchill to modify the blockade of 
Vichy to some extent, thus getting more 
food for the suffering population. Finally, 
Petain’s reforms and administrative ener¬ 
gy produced the most possible in the way of 
food and goods for the use of the French in 
the Vichy area. 

It has been easy enough for eminent 
and verbose French emigres to sit in a lux¬ 
urious London hotel or in a New York City 
penthouse and criticize the marshal for not 
spitting in Hitler’s face. But his critics first 
saw to it that they were safely out of the 
reach of any German guns and gauleiters. 

W hen we come to consider the politi¬ 
cal, social and economic ideals of 
Marshal Petain, the facts are clear, if not at 
all simple. Petain has been accused of being 
a monarchist, a fascist, and so on. His 
ideals of the perfect state do not, however, 
fall into any single pattern of political phi¬ 
losophy. 

The core of Petain’s political doctrine is 
a sentimental Catholic nationalism, of 
which Joan of Arc is for him the great sym¬ 
bol. Her name and deeds constantly recur 
in his speeches on France in her late hour 
of peril. Joan is the perpetual reminder 
that France can rise from the abyss and tri¬ 
umph over all difficulties and seemingly 
insuperable obstacles. But the fanaticism, 
characteristic of many patriots and ardent 
churchmen, has been mitigated in Petain’s 
case by his admiration for the tolerance 
and urbanity of Michel de Montaigne, his 


favorite French author. 

The chief political mentor of Marshal 
Petain is Bishop Bossuet, the great French 
protagonist of the divine right of kings. But 
Petain is realist enough to know that the 
era of monarchy belongs to the past. He is 
not a royalist; from Bossuet he has derived 
only the idea of an authoritative state in 
which the chief is responsible, not so much 
to the people, as for the people and their 
welfare. When it comes to the problem of 
what the chief should do for his people, 
Petain seeks guidance in much more recent 
political and economic literature. 

He has been greatly influenced by the 


French Catholic social reformer, Frederic 
Le Play, who stressed the importance of 
reviving the patriarchal French family, 
with its discipline and fecundity, the funda¬ 
mental social importance of natural geo¬ 
graphic regionalism, and the basic role of 
agriculture in a sound economy. 

From the leader of French Catholic So¬ 
cialism, Count Albert de Mur, Petain has 
taken the notion that the state must as¬ 
sume wide control over economic life. But 
the technique of assuring and executing 
this control Petain has adopted from the 
French administrative syndicalism of 
Emile Durkeim and others. The quasi- 
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socialistic state that Petain envisages is 
one that operates through a corporative 
structure. This is the only marked resem¬ 
blance that Petain’s political and economic 
theories bear to fascism, but administra¬ 
tive syndicalism is, obviously, not identical 
with fascism. It could be used by the most 
radical economic reformers, and has been 
so advocated by none other than the revo¬ 
lutionary French syndicalists. 

In his proposed reforms of French polit¬ 
ical and economic life under the Vichy 
regime, Petain logically and resolutely at¬ 
tempted to put the above ideals into action. 
What these reforms have been, on paper at 
least, is well described by Paul Vaucher in 
his notable article on “The National Revo¬ 
lution in France,” in the Political Science 
Quarterly, March 1942. 

German resistance and the difficulties 
of the Vichy period prevented most of these 
reforms from going beyond paper, but they 
reveal clearly enough the ideas and poli¬ 
cies of Marshal Petain as a statesman and 
a social planner. These conceptions concen¬ 
trate around the effort to set up an au¬ 
thoritarian state, employing corporations 
of professions and industries to carry out 
an elaborate program of planned society, 
which will integrate agriculture, manufac¬ 
turing, and trade in the interests of a more 
prosperous France. But they all rest upon 
a revitalized French family life, which will 


increase the birthrate and instill patriotic 
fervor in the children. 

A nybody who knows my intellectual 
and political philosophy will discern 
at once that a military career, devotion to 
Catholic authoritarianism, intense nation¬ 
alism, and the like, are the last things to 
charm me personally. Since, however, like 
Petain, I admire Montaigne, I can respect a 
man of integrity who sincerely entertains 
views other than my own. 

In my opinion, no nobler character has 
lived in the whole history of France than 
Henri Philippe Petain, and I believe that 
he has been maligned by writers and at¬ 
tacked by politicians who are not qualified 
by either integrity of character or real de¬ 
votion to France, to hand the marshal his 
boots. I embrace most of the political phi¬ 
losophy of his current assailants, but I do 
not like their lies. And I believe, moreover, 
that their lies both contaminate and jeop¬ 
ardize their sound political and economic 
ideals and reduce their service in rehabili¬ 
tating France. 

We could find nothing more fitting with 
which to conclude this brief survey of 
Petain’s career and ideas than the resolute 
and clear-cut appraisal of the marshal’s 
place in recent history by Col. Charles 
Sweeny, in his important book, Moment of 
Truth: 


Before we close the French scene let us 
bow in homage before the old marshal in 
his agony. For two years, in spite of slan¬ 
der and abuse, he has served us well. If 
we are now in North Africa, if French¬ 
men all over the world are uniting be¬ 
hind us, we owe it to him, to his courage, 
his tenacity, his heroism. . . . When the 
catastrophe came, the politicians, the 
profiteers, the cowards, and the weak¬ 
lings deserted the wrecked ship like a lot 
of dirty rats. Now, from the safe haven of 
the United States or England, they spew 
out their venom on those—captain and 
crew and steerage passengers alike— 
who stayed with the ship and are still 
striving to bring her to a safe port. When 
the victory is won, when we have planted 
our flags on the ruins of Berlin, let us 
give a thought to one of the first artifi¬ 
cers of our victory, Henri Philippe 
Petain, marshal of France. 

In my opinion, there have been no more 
irresponsible public figures in France since 
the days of Col. Henry and Maj. Esterhazy, 
the chief culprits in the Dreyfus case, than 
the prosecutors of Petain. And I doubt if 
there has been a more appalling paradox in 
history, since Pontius Pilate handed over 
Jesus Christ for crucifixion, than the spec¬ 
tacle of Charles de Gaulle, who fled France 
in the moment of her peril, commuting the 
death sentence of the man who has, on four 
successive occasions, been “the savior of 
France.” ❖ 


Glimpses of Ancient America 

Portuguese Cannon May Indicate Pre-Columbian Contact 



The cannon found off the coast of Nova Scotia. 


In the harbor of Louisbourg, 

Nova Scotia, near the famous for¬ 
tress, an ancient cannon was 
dredged up. The cannon is probably 
mid-16th century or earlier, because 
by then guns of this design were con¬ 
sidered obsolete—they too often blew 
up. It may be noted that St. Peters, 
also in Nova Scotia, was first settled 
by Portuguese fishermen in 1521. 
The cannon could be of Venetian or 
Portuguese design, scholars say. At 
least one Portuguese navigator 
seems to have reached the Maritime 
Provinces of Canada around A.D. 
1424. A later journey, by Joao Vas 
Corte Real, probably took place in 
1472. But information is limited be - 
cause of the reluctance of Portugal at 
the time to publicize its discoveries. 



Above, Portuguese cannon of the period. 











PROFILES IN HISTORY 

The Untold Story of Vladimir III de Wallachia 


O ne of the harshest and longest-standing misrepresentations 
is reserved for the Romanian leader whose military success¬ 
es greatly assisted the difficult struggle of Christian Europe 
in defeating the Turkish juggernaut and preventing the West 
from being lost to the Islamic hordes: Prince Vladimir III de Wallachia. 
Vladimir was called by himself, and by those close to him, “Draculea” 
(meaning “Son of the Dragon”), and by his enemies “Kaziglu Bey” (“The 
Impaler Prince”) or “Tipish” (“The Impaler”). He is the real-life person 
whose nickname was taken for the vampire “Dracula” of fiction. 

The historical “Dracula” was born into the crucible of Transylvania 
in 1431 to the reigning sovereign, Vladimir II “Dracul” (“The Dragon”) 
and his wife. The provinces of Wallachia and Moldavia were, at that 
time, and had been for a century, the first lines of defense against 
Turkish armies. The Wallachian ruler, Vlad 
II, staunchly determined to defend Europe 
from subjugation, belonged to the Christian 
warrior brotherhood known as the Order of 
the Dragon, established in 1387 by the 
Emperor Sigismund of Luxembourg and his 
devout wife. 

Comparatively poor and lacking in re¬ 
sources, Wallachia had not the material 
strength to continue in a state of war, and so 
Vlad II was forced to enter into treaty with 
the sultan. Vlad’s sons, Radu, Vladimir and 
Mircea, were forced into hostage to ensure 
their father’s continued adherence to the 
pact. Though attention was given, as was the 
custom for hostages of noble rank, to the 
boys’ education by the Turkish court at Adri- 
anopolis, it appears the youngsters were 
made to witness an apparently typical and 
horrible method of Turkish punishment: im¬ 
palement, using dull-tipped, lubricated 
wooden stakes. 

In 1446, Iancu Corvin de Hunedoara 
ascended to the Hungarian throne and be¬ 
gan to campaign for an all-out crusade 
against the sultan’s invaders. Corvin wanted 
a hand-picked ruler in the top post in Wal¬ 
lachia, and in 1447 a battle ensued against Vlad, during which he was 
killed. With the death of his father, Dracula was released from captivi¬ 
ty and set about taking the Wallachian leadership in 1448, as the 
Hungarians were assisting the Serbs’ attempt to defend their capital, 
Kosovo. 

He remained in power for two months, after which he was forced to 
flee to Moldavia and the protection of his uncle, the king, Bogdan II. 
During the preceding period, however, he had observed the wretched 
condition in which the ruling elite, a class known as boyars, forced the 
workers, farmers and peasants to exist. Bogdan was assassinated in 
1451, and Dracula and his cousin, Prince Stephen, were forced to flee, 
having to rely on the protection of Bogdan’s patron, the Hungarian 
monarch, Hunedoara. In 1453, Constantinople fell to Sultan Moham¬ 
med II. Hunedoara fortified a defensive line along the Danube River 
and placed Dracula back on the Wallachian throne, installing his cousin 
Stephen on the throne of Moldavia. 

In October 1456, Dracula and his rugged Wallachian warriors, along 
with knights from as far away as Italy, Germany, Poland and Hunedo- 
ara’s Magyars from Hungary, fighting alongside the Serbs, demolished 


a huge Turkish army in a battle at Belgrade. Unfortunately, Hunedoara 
fell ill and died not long thereafter in camp, on November 11. 

Following his late benefactor’s regimen of constant vigilance against 
the Turks, Dracula also endeavored to improve the living standard of 
his own people. This immediately set him at odds with much of the 
nobility and with the corporations of the day and their controllers. He 
encouraged free enterprise. He demanded honest dealing and fair com¬ 
petition. Dracula established a system of equal justice under the law. 
This served to further strengthen the moneyed class’s hostility toward 
him, and plots against Dracula were frequent. 

It was during this period that horrendous propaganda involving 
child murder, vampirism, recreational sadism etc against Dracula 
began to be financed and circulated, particularly by wealthy Tran¬ 
sylvanians and their Wallachian counter¬ 
parts. 

Dracula was merciless with common 
criminals, traitors, thieves, both “respect¬ 
able” and otherwise, murderers, rapists, 
liars, those he considered “unnatural,” the 
anti-Christian, the anti-traditional, miscre¬ 
ants, the lazy and slothful and enemies both 
personal and national. But evidence, particu¬ 
larly letters and journal entries, some of 
which respectfully address God but request 
no personal mercy from Him, indicates that 
Dracula was often disgusted by the harsh 
measures that he saw himself as forced to 
employ, and at the base human condition 
that compelled him to act thus, because, in 
his experience and opinion, nothing less 
worked to the common good. 

He created a new class of knights, more 
receptive to the traditional ideals of national 
service. The boyars in turn increased their 
propaganda against him. Exasperated, Dra¬ 
cula responded by slaughtering them and 
giving their holdings to his knights and their 
families. Meanwhile, the Turks went to the 
extent of trying to have his treacherous bro¬ 
ther, Radu, placed on the throne by force. 

The Hungarian ruler during Dracula’s suzerainty was Matthias 
Corvin de Hunedoara, son of the crusader-regent. Hunedoara halted 
defensive measures against the Turks and had Dracula arrested and 
imprisoned in Bucharest. This was in response to a bogus letter fabri¬ 
cated by Wallachian and German enemies purporting to advise the 
young king that Dracula had joined forces with the sultan against 
Hungary. In 1476, through the advocacy of the Moldavian king, 
Stephen, Matthias Hunedoara came to realize his error and released 
Dracula, knowing then that the “Scourge of the Infidel and of the 
Oppressor” was the right man to lead the southern campaign against 
the Turks. 

Dracula ruled for a third, and final, time over his beloved Wallachia 
for only two months. The ever-treacherous (and by then more powerful) 
boyars, in collusion with the Turks and an opportunist named Laiota 
Basarab, finally succeeded in assassinating him during the course of a 
battle in December, 1476. He was summarily decapitated and his head 
sent to Constantinople, where it was placed upon a stake as proof that 
the warrior-patriot was indeed dead. ♦> 

This “Profile” was written by Anthony de Genito. 



Vlad (( the Impaler ” 

... Staunchly opposed Turkish aggression. 





“No truth allowed here.” The German gov¬ 
ernment is continuing to crack down on those 
who dare to tell the truth. According to a let¬ 
ter TBR has received from behind the Sauer¬ 
kraut Curtain, German thought police recent¬ 
ly confiscated not only all copies of the book 
Tragedy East Prussia they could get their 
hands on, but also a catalog that listed it. The 
book is by Heinz Schoen and recounts the 
experiences of eastern Germans in 1945, flee¬ 
ing from the Soviet hordes that were killing 
and raping their way across East Prussia. The 
publisher immediately requested a hearing, at 
which he asked the judge the reason for con¬ 
fiscating the book, since it merely contained 
the personal accounts of the surviving vic¬ 
tims, in other words the truth. The judge 
answered: “Yes, that’s the point; otherwise we 
would have handled the book differently.” 

According to Heather Greenfield of the 
Associated Press, George Washington ran one 
of the largest whiskey distilleries of his time. 
Two miles from the famous Mount Vernon 
house, archeologists uncovered in 1997 the 
foundation of a 75-by-30-foot building. How¬ 
ever, the site was originally discovered in 
1932 but was literally covered up because 
this was during Prohibition, and the discovery 
was politically incorrect for the time. Records 
show Washington built the five-still distillery 
in 1797, two years before his death. It pro¬ 
duced 11,000 gallons of corn and rye whiskey 
during 1798 and 1799, generating revenues of 
$7,500. Ledgers show the prominent local 
families of the Lees, Randolphs and Fitzhughs 
were regular customers. Such enterprises 
were widespread at the time, with dram 
shops and taverns being among the nation’s 
first businesses. Whiskey breaks at 11 a.m. 
and 4 p.m. were common in the 13 colonies, 
and whiskey was used as a debt-free medium 
of exchange. Washington advocated modera¬ 
tion for himself and his troops. Historians 
want to restore the site as part of a larger 
project to show the former president’s life as a 
farmer, fisherman and businessman. 

According to The London Telegraph , a 
recently discovered mural (about 12’ x 9’) in 
Rome might not depict the Eternal City, but 
might be one of the best topographical images 
of Jerusalem in the ancient world. Dr. Eric 
Altschuler of the University of California 
claims that the topography could not be 
Roman, for it does not correspond with the 
design of any known Roman city of the age. 

According to The St. Paul Pioneer Press 
of January 9,2000, famed composer Aaron 
Copland wrote some of his best works under 
the influence of communism, that drug of 
choice for Western intellectuals. Writer Wil¬ 
liam Randall Beard claims that his work, The 


Tender Land , was written through contact 
with members of communist sects in Bemidji, 
Minnesota. Copland and hundreds of other 
communist artists such as Leonard Bernstein 
are lionized by a kept press while the name of 
Ezra Pound goes down the memory hole. 

According to a November 29,2000 report 
from The Washington Times, American policy 
makers have bowed to the inevitable, claiming 
finally that U.S policy in Haiti has been a fail¬ 
ure. The recent elections there, held in May 
2000, were rife with fraud, low turnout and 
an opposition boycott. Violence and intimida¬ 
tion marked the pre-election period on that 
most unfortunate island, and the government- 
controlled election commission declared gov¬ 
ernment supporters winners in local election 
where they only qualified for a runoff with 
their opponents. All of this could have been 
predicted by the clerisy (educated people). It 
is unfortunate the U.S. State Department 
does not subscribe to THE BARNES REVIEW. 
TBR’s maiden issue (October, 1994) had a 
lengthy story by George Fowler explaining the 
history of that ill-fated island, and noting the 
utter failure of any attempts to assist and 
save that country from the quagmire of its 
present uncivilized situation. Haiti has been 
the recipient of American assistance for 
almost the entire 20th century, with no 
results. Haiti, at one time a literal island par¬ 
adise, prosperous and crime free under 
French rule, immediately became a bloody 
tyranny and dictatorship as soon as the 
Pierre Dominique Tousaint L’Ouverture took 
over in 1803. Years of occupation by the U.S. 
Marine Corps provided improvements to the 
country, but barbarism returned as soon as 
the military was withdrawn in 1933. Fowler 
wrote in 1994: “Quite obviously, that condition 
[democracy] has never pertained since its ear¬ 
liest days of independence. Haiti’s history 
shows that it has never been independent of 
its need for Western stimuli and succor in 
order to maintain anything above the most 
minimally tolerable conditions for human 
existence. History shows that Haitians lack 
both the motivations and the capacities for 
republican self-rule, having no cultural refer¬ 
ence points or experience of democracy.” It has 
taken 100 years for the U.S. State 
Department to figure this out. 

According to Winston Churchill’s late 
biographer Violet Bonham Carter, journalist 
Jeremy Paxman as well as historian David 
Tattersall have all testified that Churchill 
wore women’s clothing. It might be a shock 
to some that Churchill had, um, issues. 
Questioned by biographer Carter, Churchill 
said that the feminine undergarments he 
was used to wearing were “essential to my 
well being. The delicate skin on one small 


part of my anatomy demanded the finest 
covering.” Churchill was said to have spent 
so much in the 1920s on women’s underwear 
that he went into debt, spending as much as 
80 pounds at a pop on such things (this at a 
time when the average Englishman’s wage 
was something like 15 pounds monthly). 

According to Science News , a fleet of the 
oldest built wooden boats in the world, located 
in the desert sands of Abydos, Egypt is being 
excavated by archeologists, revealing remark¬ 
able new evidence about the technological 
prowess of the earliest days of Egyptian civi¬ 
lization. To date, 14 of the large vessels, dat¬ 
ing from 3000 B.C., have been identified— 
more than eight miles from the River Nile. 
The archeologists knew as early as 1991 that 
at least a dozen “boat graves” existed adjacent 
to a massive funerary enclosure for the late 
Dynasty II (ca. 2675 B.C.) Pharaoh Khasekh- 
emwy. During the May/June 2000 excavation 
season, a team that included expert conserva¬ 
tors and an ancient boat specialist was able to 
establish that the boats were placed in their 
graves many years before Khasekhemwy’s 
funerary enclosure was built—so that they 
were intended for the afterlife of a much earli¬ 
er dynastic ruler, perhaps even Narmer, the 
first Dynasty I (ca. 2920-2770) ruler of Egypt. 
The archeologists now believe the boats were 
not models, as many mortuary-associated 
objects could be, but viable vessels about 75 
feet in length and seven to 10 feet in width 
that could accommodate as many as 30 row¬ 
ers. More than 30 jars, about a foot tall and of 
a shape that typically was used to transport 
beer, were found near one of the boat graves. 

The oldest known fossil of a bipedal reptile 
has been discovered by an international team 
of scientists including two University of Tor¬ 
onto paleontologists. Herbivorous, it predates 
the dinosaurs by at least 60 million years. 
“There [were] only a couple of times in evolu¬ 
tionary history when animals have gone from 
a sprawled posture like that of a four-legged 
lizard to an upright posture when they tuck 
their limbs under the body,” explains Univer¬ 
sity of Toronto at Mississauga paleontology 
professor Robert Reisz, one of the lead 
authors of a paper published in the Nov. 3, 
2000 edition of Science. “It happened once in 
dinosaurs and again with mammals. To find 
an example of an animal that did this before 
dinosaurs or mammals is particularly excit¬ 
ing.” The 290 million-year-old specimen is pre¬ 
served as a complete skeleton in a slab of 
rock. This animal—formally known as Eudi- 
bamus cursoris— is a bolosaurid, a member of 
a group of small reptiles that died out near 
the end of the Permian period (which is 
marked by the largest extinction of life in the 
history of the Earth). 




The Allies' Awful Treatment 
Of Post-WWII Prisoners 


By Vivian Bird 


“British and Allied troops appearing as defendants in war crimes trials with 
brutal Serbs and former Red Army thugs is [a phenomenon that is] well over¬ 
due,” says 20th century analyst Michael Walsh, author of “The Legend of 
Dunkirk” (p. 41). His research exposes Allied genocide, enslavement and insti¬ 
tutionalized ill treatment of Axis POWs both during and after World War II. And 
the US. government is as culpable as the other Allied governments in this matter. 


T he abuse of Axis POWs was con¬ 
trary to the Geneva and other con¬ 
ventions to which Britain and its 
allies were signatories. As late as 1948, 
three years after the war’s end, the British 
government’s treatment of its foreign pris¬ 
oners was subject to International Red 
Cross (IRC) scrutiny and international con¬ 
demnation. The IRC threatened to bring 
the British government before internation¬ 
al tribunals for abuse and illegal enslave¬ 
ment. Typically, British-administered pris¬ 
oner-of-war camps, even long after the war 
had ended and wartime disruptions had 
ceased, were worse than Belsen had ever 
been. Tragically, even civilians were illegal¬ 
ly held, deported and murdered, in the tens 
of thousands. The killers have, so far, evad¬ 
ed justice. 

The respected Associated Press photog¬ 
rapher Henry Griffin, who had taken pic¬ 
tures of corpses in Buchenwald and Da¬ 
chau, stated, when visiting Allied POW 
camps: “The only difference I can see be - 
tween these men and those corpses is that 
here they are still breathing.” 1 

According to revelations by members of 
the House of Commons, about 130,000 for¬ 
mer German officers and men were held 
during the winter of 1945-46 in British 
camps in Belgium under conditions which 
British officers have described as “not 
much better than Belsen.” 2 

Adding to international outrage, Cyril 
Connolly, one of England’s most acclaimed Lineups for scarce water in camps beside the Rhine sometimes lasted 
writers, reported: all night. Reproduced from an inmate’s sketchbook. 
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British guards imprisoned German 
troops and tortured them. [T]hey were so 
possessed by propaganda about German 
“Huns” that they obviously enjoyed 
demonstrating their atrocities to visiting 
journalists. 

A British reporter named Moorehead 
who was present at these “torture tests” 
observed that a young British medical offi¬ 
cer and a captain of engineers managed the 
Bergen-Belsen camp: 

The captain was in the best of moods. 
When we approached the cells of jailed 
guards, the sergeant lost his temper. The 
captain explained: “This morning we had 
an interrogation. Fm afraid the prisoners 
don’t look exactly nice.” 

The cells were opened for the visiting 
journalists. 

The German prisoners lay there, 
crumpled, moaning, covered with gore. 
The man next to me made vain attempts 
to get to his feet and finally managed to 
stand up. He stood there trembling, and 
tried to stretch out his arms as if fending 
off blows. “Up!” yelled the sergeant. 
“Come off the wall.” 

“They pushed themselves off from the 
wall and stood there, swaying. In anoth¬ 
er cell the medical officer had just fin¬ 
ished an interrogation. “Up!” yelled the 
officer. “Get up!” The man lay in his blood 
on the floor. He propped two arms on a 
chair and tried to pull himself up. A sec¬ 
ond demand and he succeeded in getting 
to his feet. He stretched his arms toward 
us. “Why don’t you kill me off?” he 
moaned. 

“The dirty bastard is jabbering this all 
morning,” the sergeant stated. 3 

F ormer British army veteran A.W. 

Perkins of Holland-on-Sea described 
conditions in the Sennelager British con¬ 
centration camp, which, shockingly, held, 
not captured troops, but civilians. He 
recounts: “During the latter half of 1945 I 
was with British troops guarding suspected 
Nazi civilians living on starvation rations 
in a camp called Sennelager. They were fre¬ 
quently beaten and grew as thin as concen¬ 
tration camp victims [apparently he did not 
realize that this is exactly what they 
were—Ed.], scooping handfuls of swill from 
our waste bins.” 

This ex-guard described how other 
guards amused themselves by baiting the 
desperate prisoners. “They could be shot on 
sight if they ventured close to the perime¬ 
ter fence. It was a common trick to throw a 
cigarette just inside the fence and shoot 
any prisoner who tried to reach it.” 4 

“When press representatives ask to 
examine the prison camps, the British 
loudly refuse, with the excuse that the 


Geneva Convention bars such visits to 
POW camps,” complained press correspon¬ 
dent Arthur Veysey from London on May 
28,1946. 

Reported the Chicago Tribune Press 
Service on May 19,1946, one year after the 
war’s end: “[Typically the] prisoners lived 
through the winter in tents and slept on 
the bare ground under one blanket each. 
They say they are underfed and beaten and 
kicked by guards. Many have no under¬ 
clothes or boots.” 

A n Associated Press dispatch (London, 
August 27,1946) stated, more than 16 
months after the war ended: “In the sum¬ 
mer of 1946, an increasing number of pris- 
oners-of-war were escaping from British 
slave camps, often with British civilian aid. 
Accounts of the chases by military police 
are reminiscent of pre-Civil War pursuits 
[of] fleeing Negro fugitives.” 

Tens of thousands of Central European 
people, displaced by the war, who fell into 
British hands, were treated even worse in 
British-controlled Austria and Yugoslavia. 
There, Britain and the Soviet Union’s 
NKVD ran the concentration camps jointly. 
The latter, forerunners to the KGB, were 
invited to assist the British in the capture 
and corralling, deportation and slaughter 
of their captives. 

One British officer described how “The 
prisoners [civilians] were treated coarsely 
but not brutally. They were pushed and 
shoved, but there was no resistance, no 
fighting or trying to get back or get away. 
They were all completely docile, resigned to 
their fate. The soldiers collected them all 
quickly into groups and marched them 
away to be machine-gunned in groups.” 
The British officer added: 

Some of them didn’t get very far, I’m 
afraid. At the back of the station there 
was a wood, a copse, and they seemed to 
be marched behind this copse. Shortly 
afterward, there were quite a number of 
sustained bursts of machine-gun fire. I 
can’t say for certain what happened, 
because I couldn’t see the shooting. But 
I am pretty sure a lot of them were shot 
there and then, not on the siding itself 
but just around the comer of the wood. 

This is typical of many accounts when 
units of the British army, working with Red 
Army NKVD officers, hunted down and 
butchered tens of thousands of Cossack 
civilian refugees, including children, in 
Austria, in summer 1945, after the war had 
ended. 

Tens of thousands of people, of many 
nationalities, were hunted down and 
rounded up like cattle to be taken to the 


Red Army’s killing fields. One account said: 

The whole train was bespattered 
with blood. They were open-plan car¬ 
riages, and I remember the bloodstains 
where bodies had been dragged right 
down the corridor between the seats 
and down three [or] four steps. 

Another such patrol, consisting of 
two Red Army officers and four British 
soldiers, set off into the hills on horse¬ 
back on June 8. They captured one such 
group on the lower slopes. . . . The 
Cossacks ran off, leaving just a few, 
mainly women and children who were 
too weak to move. One soldier spotted a 
Cossack in the distance, aimed his rifle 
at him, fired and saw him drop.... As he 
was not seen to rise again, it was 
assumed he had been killed. 

Capt. Duncan McMillan remembers 
“being guided to a small railway station, 
where there was a barbed-wire enclosure.” 
He saw the Cossacks being unloaded from 
the trucks and described how they were 
stripped of their possessions, even food, 
before being marched away. “Many British 
soldiers who were there have testified that 
they heard the rattle of machine-guns 
nearby just moments after the prisoners 
were removed.” James Davidson said: “We 
thought that machine-gunning must be the 
finish of them. We thought they were just 
taken back there and slaughtered.” 

These awful accounts were described in 
Nicholas Bethell’s book The Last Secret , 
published by Futura (London) in 1974. The 
English legal apparatus suppressed fur¬ 
ther accounts. 

I n August 1946,15 months after the end 
of World War II, according to the Inter¬ 
national Red Cross, “Britain had 460,000 
German prisoners slaving for her.” This 
was in direct contravention of the Geneva 
Convention (enslavement of POWs is a vio¬ 
lation of the Geneva Convention, Article 
75), which Britain was a signatory to. 
Arthur Veysey of the Chicago Tribune 
Press Service on May 28, 1946 reported: 
“When they (German POWs) learned upon 
arrival in British and French ports they 
were to be worked indefinitely as slaves, 
they became sullen.” 

Arthur Veysey, appalled by the British 
abuse of human rights and the illegality of 
its slave-ownership policies and defiance of 
the Geneva Convention said: 

The British government nets over 
$250,000,000 annually from its slaves. 
The government, which frankly calls 
itself the ‘owner’ of the prisoners, hires 
the men out to any employer needing 
men, charging the going rate for such 
work, usually $15 to $20 a week. It pays 
the slaves from 10 to 20 cents a day. The 
prisoners are never paid in cash, but are 
given credits either in the form of 
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vouchers or credits. 

When American attempts were made to 
prevent Stalin from abducting 5 million 
Germans, many of them civilians including 
children, as slave laborers after Germany’s 
defeat, the Soviets made their point. They 
produced a proclamation signed by Gen. 
Dwight Eisenhower a year earlier, which 
gave the Soviets complete freedom to do 
whatever they wished with captured Ger¬ 
mans. This included deportation, enslave¬ 
ment; to loot and destroy without restraint, 
even using German transport to do so. 
They reminded the U.S. government that 
they had an equal right to do as the Ameri¬ 
cans were doing and were exercising the 
same right. 

Eyewitness accounts describe events 
when Berlin and Breslau surrendered. 
“The long gray-green columns of prisoners 
were marched east downcast and fearful 
toward huge depots near Leningrad, Mos¬ 
cow, Minsk, Stalingrad, Kiev, Kharkov and 
Sevastopol. All fit men had to march 22 
miles a day. Those physically handicapped 
went in handcarts or carts pulled by spare 
beasts.” This was reported in The Congres¬ 
sional Record on March 29,1946. 

B y August 1946 France, according to 
the International Red Cross, had en¬ 
slaved nearly three-quarters of a million 
former German servicemen. Of these 
475,000 had been captured by the Ameri¬ 
cans, who, “in a deal,” had transferred them 
to French control for the expressed purpose 
of forced labor. Interestingly (in a macabre 
way), the French returned 2,474 German 
POWs, complaining that they were weak¬ 
lings. 5 

Those returned must indeed have been 
in a bad way for the 472,526 remaining 
slaves had already been described by corre¬ 
spondents as; “a beggar army of pale, thin 
men clad in vermin-infested tatters.” All 
were pronounced unfit for work, three- 
quarters of them due to deliberate starva¬ 
tion. Of this unfortunate “army” of slaves, 
19 percent were so badly treated they need¬ 
ed to be hospitalized. 6 

In the notorious camp in the Sarthe 
District for 20,000 prisoners, inmates re¬ 
ceived just 900 calories a day; thus 12 died 
every day in the hospital. Four to five thou¬ 
sand were unable to work anymore. 
Recently trains with new prisoners arrived 
at the camp; several prisoners had died dur¬ 
ing the trip, several others had tried to stay 
alive by eating coal that had been lying in 
the freight train by which they came. 7 

On December 5, 1946, the U.S. govern¬ 
ment requested the repatriation (by Oct¬ 
ober 1, 1947) to Germany of the 674,000 


German POWs it had handed over to 
France, Belgium, Netherlands and Luxem - 
bourg. 

France agreed, in principle, but refused 
to abide by the release date stipulated. The 
French pointed out, correctly, that a De¬ 
cember 1, 1945 memorandum clearly stat¬ 
ed that German prisoners handed over to 
the French by the U.S. government “were 
chattels to be used indefinitely as forced 
labor.” 8 

The German armed forces invariably 
obeyed the Rules of War conventions to the 
letter. Speaking for himself and other 
Allied military commanders, Maj. Gen. 
Robert W. Grow, U.S. Army Commander, 
6th Armored Division in Europe, conceded 
there were no knon German atrocities 
against the Allies: 

My service during World War II was 
in command of an armored division 
throughout the European campaign, 
from Normandy to Saxony. My division 
lost quite a number of officers and men 
captured between July 1944 and April 
1945. In no instance did I hear of per¬ 
sonnel from our division receiving 
treatment other than proper under the 
“Rules of Land Warfare.” As far as the 
6th Armored Division was concerned in 
its 280 days of front-line contact, there 
was no “atrocity problem.” Frankly, I 
was aghast, as were many of my con¬ 
temporaries, when we learned of the 
proposed “war crimes” trials and the 
fact that military commanders were 
among the accused. I know of no gener¬ 
al officer who approved of them. 9 

D espite the German observance of con¬ 
vention the American forces response 
was often as summary and as brutal as 
those practiced by their Soviet allies. Only 
in cases where large numbers of captured 
soldiers had been taken were they to be 
enslaved. If captured in smaller groups the 
U.S. Army policy was simply to slaughter 
their captured prisoners where they stood. 

One such case was the cold-blooded 
slaying of an estimated 700 troops of the 
8th SS Mountain Division. These troops 
who had fought with honorable distinction 
had earlier captured a U.S. field hospital. 
Although the German troops had conduct¬ 
ed themselves properly, they were, when 
subsequently captured by the U.S. Army, 
routinely separated and gunned down in 
groups by squads of American troops. 

A similar fate befell infantrymen of the 
SS Westphalia Brigade, who were captured 
by the U.S. 3rd Armored Division. Most of 
the German captives were shot in the back 
of the head. The jubilant Americans told 
the locals to leave their bodies in the 
streets as a warning to others of U.S. 
revenge. Their corpses lay in the streets for 


five days before the occupying forces relent¬ 
ed and allowed the corpses to be buried. 
After the war the German authorities at¬ 
tempted, without success, to prosecute the 
GIs responsible. 10 

I ronically, in the light of postwar re¬ 
search, it has been revealed that the 
only atrocities committed at Dachau were 
those carried out by the victorious Allies. 
Equally ironically this camp was an Allied 
concentration camp for a longer period of 
time (11 years) than it was a German 
administered camp. There, 300 SS camp 
guards were quickly “neutralized,” on the 
orders of Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. The 
term “neutralized,” of course, is a politically 
correct way of saying POWs were rounded 
up and machine-gunned in groups. 
Accounts of the mass murder of POWs at 
Dachau have been described in at least two 
books; The Day of the Americans by Nerin 
Gun, Fleet Publishing Company, New York, 
and, Deliverance Day—The Last Hours at 
Dachau by Michael Selzer, Lippincot, 
Philadelphia. 

These books describe how German pris¬ 
oners were collected in groups, placed 
against a wall and methodically machine- 
gunned by American soldiers while some 
were still standing, hands raised in surren¬ 
der. American soldiers casually climbed 
over the twitching bodies, killing the 
wounded. While this was happening, 
American photographers were taking pic¬ 
tures of the massacres, which have since 
been published. 

At Dachau, which was in the American 
zone of Germany, a shock force of American 
and Polish guards attempted to entrain a 
group of Russian prisoners from Vlasov’s 
army, who had refused to be repatriated 
under the new American ruling. 

“All of these men refused to entrain,” 
Robert Murphy wrote in his report of the 
incident. “They begged to be shot. They re¬ 
sisted entrainment by taking off their 
clothes and refusing to leave their quar¬ 
ters. . . . Tear gas forced them out of the 
building into the snow, where those who 
had cut and stabbed themselves fell 
exhausted and bleeding in the snow. Nine 
men hanged themselves and one had 
stabbed himself to death and one other who 
had stabbed himself subsequently died, 
while 20 others are still in hospital from 
self-inflicted wounds. The entrainment was 
finally effected of 368 men. 11 

The last operation of this kind in Ger¬ 
many took place at Plattling near Regens¬ 
burg, where 1,500 men of Vlasov’s army 
had been interned by the Americans. In 
the early hours of February 24,1946 they 
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were driven out of their huts, wearing only 
their nightclothes, and handed over to the 
Russians [Soviets—Ed.] in the forest near 
the Bavarian-Czech border. Before the 
train set off on its return journey, the 
American guards were horrified to see the 
bodies of Vlasov’s men who had already 
committed suicide hanging in rows from 
trees. And when they returned to Plattling 
even the German SS prisoners in the 
nearby POW camp jeered at them for 
what they had done. 

A ccording to The Toronto Daily Star, 
March 9, 1968, “Former members of 
an illegal Israeli force which was given 
absolute freedom to slaughter Germans 
conceded that, “More than 1,000 Nazi SS 
officers died as a result of eating arsenic- 
impregnated bread introduced April 13, 
1946, in an American-run POW camp near 
Nuremberg.” 

After the U.S. victory at the Battle for 
Remagen Bridge, Germans in the Rhine - 
land surrendered en masse. Between April 
and July 1945, some 260,000 German 
POWs were held under American guard in 
the boggy fields between Remagen and 
Sinzig. They were kept in the open air, and 
their daily ration was one potato, a biscuit, 
a spoonful of vegetables and some water. 
Wracked by disease, at least 1,200 died, 
according to German records.” * 2 3 * 5 6 7 8 9 10 * 12 

In the United States, where 140,000 
German POWs were shipped, the Catholic 
Bishops Conference described how: 

Multitudes of civilians and prisoners 
of war have been deported and degrad¬ 
ed into forced labor unworthy of human 
beings. Hundreds of thousands, if not 
millions, are put like slaves to forced 
labor, although the only thing with 
which they can be reproached is the 
fact that they were soldiers. Many of 
these poor fellows are without news 
from home and have not been allowed 
to send a sign of life to their dear ones. 

An outraged International Red Cross 
organization opined: 

United States, Britain and France, 
nearly a year after peace are violating 
International Red Cross agreements 
they solemnly signed in 1929. Although 
thousands of former German soldiers 
are being used in the hazardous work of 
clearing minefields, sweeping sea mines 
and razing shattered buildings, the 
Geneva Convention expressly forbids 


Vivian Bird is a British historian, author 
and journalist who has written extensively 
about hidden aspects of the history. He also 
edited Auschwitz: The Final Count from 
TBR. He currently resides in Devonshire. 



Total Figures for German 
Slaves After World War II 


Nation 

Holding 

Slaves 

Number of 
German 

Slaves Held 

United States 

140,000 

Italy 

30,000 

Britain 

460,000 

Soviet Union 

4-5 million, est. 

France 

680,000 

Yugoslavia 

80,000 

Belgium 

48,000 

Czechoslovakia 

45,000 

Luxembourg 

4,000 

Holland 

1,300 


Source: International Red Cross 


employing prisoners in any dangerous 
labor or in the transport of any materi¬ 
al used in warfare. 

Henry Wales in Geneva, Switzerland on 
April 13,1946 added: 

The bartering of captured enemy sol¬ 
diers by the victors throws the world 
back to the dark ages when feudal bar¬ 
ons raided adjoining duchies to replen¬ 
ish their human livestock. It is an iniq¬ 
uitous system and an evil precedent, 
because it is wide open for abuse, with 
difficulty in establishing responsibility. 

It is manifestly as unjust to sell them for 
political reasons as the [sale of] African 
Negroes a century ago. 

By contrast, the German armed forces 
behaved impeccably toward their POWs. 
“The most amazing thing about the atroci¬ 
ties in this war [on the German side] is that 
there have been so few of them. I have come 
up against few instances where the 
Germans have not treated prisoners 
according to the rules, and respected the 
Red Cross,” reported The Progressive, a 
respected newspaper, on February 4,1945. 
Allan Wood, London correspondent for 


The London Express, agreed: “The Ger¬ 
mans even in their greatest moments of de¬ 
spair obeyed the Convention in most re¬ 
spects. True it is that there were front-line 
atrocities—passions run high up there— 
but they were incidents, not practices, and 
misadministration of their American pri¬ 
son camps was very uncommon.” Lt. New¬ 
ton L. Marguiles echoed his words: “It is 
true the Reich exacted forced labor from 
foreign workers, but it is also true that they 
were, for the most part, paid and fed well.” 

“I think some of the persons found 
themselves better off than at any time in 
their lives before,” said Dr. James K. Pol¬ 
lack, Allied Military Government (AMG). 

Said Max H. Forester, chief of AMG’s 
Coal and Mining Division in July 1946: 
“What did the Germans do to get efficient 
production from forced labor that we were 
not able to do with Germans working down 
the mines? They fed their help, and fed 
them well.” 

Asked what were the chances of the evil 
perpetrators of such crimes being brought 
to justice, Walsh said the only thing that 
stood between the Allied sadists and the 
hangman’s rope was the will to bring them 
to trial. Unfortunately, war crimes justice is 
selective and so far applicable only to the 
defeated foe. 

Said Walsh: “What is needed is to raise 
public awareness and a lead be given by 
those in public life whose voice is less like¬ 
ly to be censored.” He added that the inter¬ 
ests of justice must come before national 
pride and political expediency. “How else,” 
he added, “can human civilization progress 
than through the administration of justice 
that is blind to race, political dogma and 
national interests?” ❖ 
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The Virginia Declaration 
Of Rights: An Overview 

By Tony Blizzard 

The U.S. constitution is highly praised by nearly everyone today. But 
what about the forgotten document that inspired both the constitution and 
the Declaration of Independence? 


S ir William Gladstone, British prime 
minister, once described the U.S. con¬ 
stitution as “the greatest work that 
was ever struck off at a given time by the 
brain and purpose of man.” Americans 
have heard such remarks so often they 
never question the wisdom of statements 
like this about our founding political docu¬ 
ments, although, if one paused to think 
about it, one might think it a little odd that 
a British leader would praise a rebel con¬ 
stitution. 

However, even if one accepts the concept 
that these political documents are in a class 
above all others, some scholars will point to 
a lesser-known document as superior to 
either our Declaration of Independence, our 
constitution or our Bill of Rights. 

As a matter of fact, the basic principles 
of all of these were drawn from a simpler, 
more poignant, political declaration, which 
came from the mind of George Mason, a 
Virginia land owner, benevolent slave hold¬ 
er, judge and legislative statesman, who, as 
one of the forgers of the new government in 
Philadelphia, opposed the constitution as 
being a vehicle for tyranny and refused to 
sign it. 

Mason drafted The Virginia Declaration 
of Rights in 1776. It is a short, hard-to-find 
document and worthy of reading by any 
man who values the political protection of 
his natural rights. Therefore it is given 
here in full, exactly as the historic docu¬ 
ment is written except for bracketed 
inserts where the terminology might be 
obscure to modern readers: 

The Virginia Declaration of Rights 

A DECLARATION OF RIGHTS made 
by the representatives of the good peo¬ 
ple of Virginia, assembled in full and 
free convention which rights do pertain 
to them and their posterity, as the basis 


That government is instituted for 
the common benefit , protection , and 
security of the people , nation, or 
community; of all the various forms 
of government, that is best which is 
capable of producing the greatest 
degree of happiness and safety ... 

and foundation of government. 

Section 1. That all men are by nature 
equally free and independent and have 
certain inherent rights, of which, when 
they enter into a state of society, they 
cannot, by any compact, deprive or 
divest their posterity; namely, the enjoy¬ 
ment of life and liberty, with the means 
of acquiring and possessing property, 
and pursuing and obtaining happiness 
and safety. 

Section 2. That all power is vested in, 
and consequently derived from, the peo¬ 
ple; that magistrates are their trustees 
and servants and at all times amenable 
[liable to be brought to account: answer- 
able] to them. 

Section 3. That government is, or 
ought to be, instituted for the common 
benefit, protection, and security of the 
people, nation, or community; of all the 
various modes and forms of govern¬ 
ment, that is best which is capable of 
producing the greatest degree of happi¬ 
ness and safety and is most effectually 
secured against the danger of malad¬ 
ministration. And that, when any gov¬ 
ernment shall be found inadequate or 
contrary to these purposes, a majority 
of the community has an indubitable 
[too evident to be doubted], inalienable 
[incapable of being alienated, surren¬ 
dered, or transferred], and indefeasible 
[not capable of being annulled or voided 
or undone] right to reform, alter, or 
abolish it, in such manner as shall be 
judged most conducive to the public 
weal. 

Section 4. That no man, or set of men, 
is entitled to exclusive or separate emol¬ 
uments or privileges from the communi¬ 


ty, but in consideration of public servic¬ 
es; which, not being descendible, nei¬ 
ther ought the offices of magistrate, leg¬ 
islator, or judge to be hereditary. 

Section 5. That the legislative and 
executive powers of the state should be 
separate and distinct from the judici¬ 
ary; and that the members of the two 
first may be restrained from oppression, 
by feeling and participating the bur¬ 
dens of the people, they should, at fixed 
periods, be reduced to a private station, 
return into that body from which they 
were originally taken, and the vacan¬ 
cies be supplied by frequent, certain, 
and regular elections, in which all, or 
any part, of the former members, to be 
again eligible, or ineligible, as the laws 
shall direct. 

Section 6. That elections of members 
to serve as representatives of the peo¬ 
ple, in assembly ought to be free; and 
that all men, having sufficient evidence 
of permanent common interest with, 
and attachment to, the community, have 
the right of suffrage and cannot be 
taxed or deprived of their property for 
public uses without their own consent 
or that of their representatives so elect¬ 
ed, nor bound by any law to which they 
have not, in like manner, assembled for 
the public good. 

Section 7. That all power of suspend¬ 
ing laws, or the execution of laws, by 
any authority, without consent of the 
representatives of the people, is injuri¬ 
ous to their rights and ought not to be 
exercised. 

Section 8. That in all capital or crimi¬ 
nal prosecutions a man has a right to 
demand the cause and nature of his 
accusation, to be confronted with the 
accusers and witnesses, to call for evi¬ 
dence in his favor, and to a speedy trial 
by an impartial jury of twelve men of his 
vicinage [a neighboring or surrounding 
district], without whose unanimous 
consent he cannot be found guilty; nor 
can he be compelled to give evidence 
against himself; that no man be de¬ 
prived of his liberty except by the law of 
the land or the judgment of his peers. 

Section 9. That excessive bail ought 
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The Origin of the 
Bill of Rights & Its Preamble 

By Tony Buzzard 

We frequently hear the preamble to the U.S. constitution 
cited. Every schoolchild knows the first words , “We the 
People,” even if he knows nothing else. Yet the Bill of 
Rights also has its own preamble, and almost no one has 
heard of it. Is there something in the preamble to the Bill 
of Rights that our controllers do not wish us to know? 

W hen New Hampshire became the ninth state to ratify the new U.S. consti¬ 
tution, making it officially the law of the land (in the nine states ratifying 
it), the issue of a 13-state union under the constitution was not truly decid¬ 
ed. Neither Virginia nor New York, both considered crucial to the union’s survival, 
had ratified; and, without a promised “bill of rights” to protect the rights of the states 
and the individual citizens, neither was expected to. Furthermore, some which had 
ratified, such as the key state, Massachusetts, did so on condition that the promised 
bill, a guarantee of natural rights, would be added to the new set of laws. 

Despite the persuasive writings of Hamilton, Jay and Madison, the so-called anti¬ 
federalists 1 (who should really be called the true federalists, whereas the 
Hamiltonians should be referred to as the consolidationists) had the stronger argu¬ 
ments for a people still smarting from haughty British authority and its disregard for 
colonials, and even its own lesser citizens (or, more properly, subjects) back in Old 
Blighty. They did not like creating another authority that might, just as easily as not, 
run roughshod over their natural rights. 

Finally, with the assurance that the bill of rights would be forthcoming, the two 
pivotal states narrowly ratified. The new Congress, meeting in the city of New York, 
took up the bill of rights as one of its first tasks, releasing the product on March 4, 
1789, to the state legislatures, for them to ratify or not, each article thereof, individ¬ 
ually. 

James Madison, heavily influenced by George Mason’s Virginia Declaration of 
Rights , has been credited with drafting the original bill, consisting of 12 articles, the 
first of which would have made the maximum number of persons for each represen¬ 
tative no more than 50,000, and the second of which would have put restrictions on 
changes in the compensation of members of Congress. (These two were not ratified, 
leaving the 10 articles we know today.) Only when the Bill of Rights was added to the 
new law did North Carolina and Rhode Island come into the union. 

Congress began the bill with a preamble giving the reasons for its necessity. That 
preamble has been ignored by every sector responsible for archiving our national 
treasures. It does not fit latter-day misinterpretation of our law but agrees with the 
founders’ intent that the federal government is to be limited and restricted so as not 
to abuse the people, rather than the bloated all-powerful leviathan it is today. The 
wording is directly to the point and reproduced here (capitalization as in original): 

The Conventions of a number of States having at the time of their adopting the 
CONSTITUTION expressed a desire, in order to prevent misconstruction or abuse 
of its powers, that further declaratory and restrictive clauses should be added: And 
as extending the ground of public confidence in the Government, will best insure 
the beneficent ends of its institution. 

RESOLVED by the SENATE and HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, two thirds of both Houses concurring, 
That the following articles be proposed to the legislatures of the several states, as 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, all or any of which articles, 
when ratified by three fourths of the said legislatures, to be valid to all intents and 
purposes, as part of the said Constitution.... 


FOOTNOTE 

x For more on the anti-federalists, see TBR May/June 2001. 


not to be required, nor excessive fines 
imposed, nor cruel and unusual punish¬ 
ments inflicted. 

Section 10. That general warrants, 
whereby an officer or messenger may be 
commanded to search suspected places 
without evidence of a fact committed, or 
to seize any person or persons not 
named, or whose offense is not particu¬ 
larly described and supported by evi¬ 
dence, are grievous and oppressive and 
ought not to be granted. 

Section 11. That in controversies 
respecting property, and in suits be¬ 
tween man and man, the ancient trial by 
jury is preferable to any other and 
ought to be held sacred. 

Section 12. That the freedom of the 
press is one of the great bulwarks of lib¬ 
erty, and can never be restrained but by 
despotic governments. 

Section 13. That a well-regulated 
militia, composed of the body of the peo¬ 
ple, trained to arms, is the proper, natu¬ 
ral, and safe defense of a free state; that 
standing armies, in time of peace, 
should be avoided as dangerous to lib¬ 
erty; and that in all cases the military 
should be under strict subordination to, 
and governed by, the civil power. 

Section 14. That the people have a 
right to uniform government; and, 
therefore, that no government separate 
from or independent of the government 
of Virginia ought to be erected or estab¬ 
lished within the limits thereof. 

Section 15. That no free government, 
or the blessings of liberty, can be pre¬ 
served to any people but by a firm 
adherence to justice, moderation, tem¬ 
perance, frugality, and virtue and by 
frequent recurrence to fundamental 
principles. 

Section 16. That religion, or the duty 
which we owe to our Creator, and the 
manner of discharging it, can be direct¬ 
ed only by reason and conviction, not by 
force or violence; and therefore all men 
are equally entitled to the free exercise 
of religion, according to the dictates of 
conscience; and that it is the mutual 
duty of all to practice Christian forbear¬ 
ance, love, and charity toward each 
other. 

(End of document.) 

It is interesting to note that none of the 
founders who took from George Mason’s 
enumeration of natural rights saw fit to 
specifically include the right to possess 
property, which Mason lists in his first 
section. It is rightly argued that without 
the right to own property, all other rights 
are rendered meaningless. Perplexing 
indeed is the founders’ exclusion of this 
all-important natural right in the new 
basic law they forged for themselves and 
their posterity. ❖ 


Tony Blizzard is the research director for 
LIBERTY LOBBY, the Washington, D.C.-based 
populist institution. 












The Spirit Pond Rune Stones: 
The Ultimate Crossword? 


By Paul H. Chapman 

It appears that the puzzle of the ancient inscriptions found by a car¬ 
penter in coastal Maine in 1972 has at last been solved, with the decipher¬ 
ment of the writings by the use of applied linguistics. This item is a slightly 
edited extract from Part II, Vol 22 of ESOP, the journal of the Epigraphic 
Society, San Francisco. The stones tell of an expedition ofperhaps 34 Vikings 
who explored this area in A.D. 1010 and 1011, not long after Leif Eriksson’s 
voyage to Vinland in AD. 1000. There was some sort of battle, probably with 
Indians, and it seems that one ship sank (possibly while returning to Ice¬ 
land), with 17 men being killed by drowning. 


American Rune Stones: A Study in Academic Censorship 


I t was not very long ago that all of the “informed” histori¬ 
ans and intellectuals mocked the idea that any white men 
“discovered” the Americas prior to Christopher Colum¬ 
bus. Today, it is common knowledge that the North 
American continent was “discovered” by Leif Eriksson some 
400 years before Columbus. In the wake of this acknowledg¬ 
ment, archeologists, historians and laymen are finding arti¬ 
facts by the ton, and from New England to New Mexico and 
beyond that proof is pouring out that America was a white 
country too. 

One of the most important of the finds is the famed rune 
stone found by a Scandinavian farmer in Kensington, Minne¬ 
sota. Clearing his fields, the man pulled up a tree stump. 
Intertwined in the roots was a large stone with odd markings. 
Upon close inspection, the farmer—familiar with runes 
because of his heritage—made the discovery that they were 
indeed genuine runes. When he made his find public, he was 
mercilessly mocked and savagely attacked by professional 
archeologists, called a liar and a fraud, and, for a time, he was 
reduced to using this precious find, now known as the Ken¬ 
sington Rune Stone, as a stepping stone into his stable. 

Today, of course, after the highly politicized discipline of 
archeology was overruled, the Kensington Rune Stone is 
known for what it is, and all but a handful of tenured cranks 
acknowledge that Caucasians traveled far and wide, so far as 
to have discovered America quite possibly before the Indian 
tribes arrived on our shores from Asia. 

Furthermore, the tenured left finds this question contro¬ 
versial due to their aversion to actual facts rather than ideol¬ 
ogy. The Spirit Pond Rune Stones, found in 1971 near Popham 
Beach, Maine, measure about four feet across and are etched 
with rune-like characters and map-like illustrations that give 


every evidence of being produced by Norse visitors to North 
America at least a millennium ago. 

A controversy has grown around the Spirit Lake stones 
because the runes thereon appear to be different from those 
on the Kensington rune stone. But this is only to be expected, 
argues Paul Chapman, longtime expert in prehistoric artifacts 
who has written in the past for THE BARNES REVIEW and who 
was a featured lecturer at TBR’s first International Revis¬ 
ionist Conference in Washington on September 1,1995. In his 
essay, “Spirit Pond Runestones: A Study in Linguistics,” 
recently published by The Epigraphic Society of San Francisco 
(available though the Mail Station, 2482 Jett Ferry Rd., 
Dunwoody, GA 30338 at a price of $5.95 plus $2 s/h.), Chap¬ 
man provides answers to a number of major questions. Among 
them are: What areas do the maps represent? How can this be 
related to the figures on the map stone? What language is 
used and what are the translations? Can the rune stones be 
related to anything in the sagas and other evidence about 
Norse visits to North America? And how did the stones get to 
the Spirit Pond in Maine? 

Northern Lights (an official newsletter of a “special inter¬ 
est group” of the American Mensa Society) reported in its 
May/June issue: 

It is a particular pleasure to publish excerpts from Paul 
Chapman’s monograph on the Spirit Pond Rune Stones of 
Maine on several counts. The work is lucid, up-to-the-minute, 
and reports breakthroughs that help to explain why some 
runic messages don’t seem at first reading to make sense. 
More importantly, it helps lug the Spirit Pond Rune Stones 
and the Kensington Stone of Minnesota out of the “hoax” cat¬ 
egory (once again) and closer to the “authenticated.” 

Following are excerpts from Mr. Chapman’s analysis of the 
Spirit Pond Rune Stones. 
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T he mystery of the Spirit Pond (Maine) 
Rune Stones has to be the ultimate 
crossword puzzle. 1 Work began on it in 
1972 and continues to this day The puzzle 
is in a foreign language—foreign to any in 
use today It is a “dead” language. It is 
Common Scandinavian, meaning that it is 
made up of words commonly used by all of 
the Scandinavian peoples prior to their 
separation and distinct culture develop¬ 
ment. It is also the forerunner of much of 
our English language. The predecessor lan¬ 
guage was Germanic. The time period 
when it prevailed was c. A.D. 550-1050. 

But language is not the only problem. 
It, in fact, may be the least of the problems. 
First, the people used a different alphabet. 
The Norse called their letters “runes,” and 
the writing became known as “runic.” 

The industrious Scandinavians invent¬ 
ed a new alphabet, which was being used 
about 1010 and 1011—the time of our puz¬ 
zle. The new alphabet reduced the number 
of runes from 24 to 16. To do this, single 
symbols had to stand for two or more other 
sounds. T and D were the same, as were B 
and P, U and V, K and G, S and Z, and I and 
E. The alphabet was called a futhark from 
its first letters, just as our alphabet got its 
name from the Greek “alpha-beta” (or the 
Phoenician before it). 

Examples of futharks are readily avail¬ 
able even today. Norsemen inscribed them 
on sticks to function as memory prodders 
when they sat down to write, and many of 
these are in museums. 

A few additional problems arose when 
the runes were inscribed in stone—“rune 
stones.” When the rocks were small and 
the message was large, the runes had to be 
incised closely, sometimes overlapping and 
leaving the intent unclear. A great deal of 
“trial and error” could have been spent on 
this. 

The largest problem, even with the 
symbols solved, is the “multiple choice” 
presented by a short futhark. Even a three- 
letter word could have eight different ren¬ 
derings: bet, bit, pet, pit, bed, bid, ped, pid. 

In this puzzle, each word on a horizon¬ 
tal line has to fit into its proper place in the 
sentence structure; vertically, each sen¬ 
tence must be in context. In addition, this 
puzzle has three other confines. To be a log¬ 
ical and acceptable translation there has to 
be: 

1. Coherence of each word within the 
sentence, each sentence within the para¬ 
graph and each paragraph within the text; 

2. A correct context reflected in the sen¬ 
tences in terms of both time and place; and 

3. A complete message. 


Add to this the multiple words having 
the same spelling but different meanings 
(lead as in lead pipe and lead as in lead 
player), and those having the same pho¬ 
netics but different meanings (to, too, two), 
at a time when much of the spelling was 
phonetic. 

N ow that we have laid out the playing 
field the game can begin. The prize 
can be richly rewarding. 

There are four small rocks, the largest 
of which is the size of two fists, the small¬ 
est the size of an egg. They are known 
today as the Spirit Pond Rune Stones, 
named for the location where they were 
found, along the coast of Maine. One is in¬ 
scribed with a map on one side and known 
as the Map Stone, another with a hole at 
the top is obviously an amulet and is so 
called. The largest is referred to here as the 
Memorial Stone, based on its translated 
content. The last is in like manner named 
the Christian Marker. 

Three of the stones were acquired from 
the finder, Walter Elliott, by the Maine 
State Museum. Archeologist Dr. Bruce 
Bourque sought help from a linguist to get 
them translated. As stones cannot be car¬ 
bon-14 dated, it has been necessary to 
translate them to determine authenticity 
from internal evidence. Dr. Bourque re - 
tained Dr. Einar Haugen, professor of lin¬ 
guistics and Scandinavian languages at 
Harvard University. 

Dr. Haugen issued a report in 1972, con¬ 
cluding these stones were “modern arti¬ 
facts”—fakes. His translation was incom¬ 
plete; his conclusion had been based on 
similarities to another Norse inscription, 
the Kensington Rune Stone in Minnesota. 
At that time three other linguists had 
declared it fraudulent. While this decision 
was not unanimous, the positions and cre¬ 
dentials these men held carried the day. 

The Kensington Rune Stone had been 
uncovered from under tree roots in 1898 by 
a pioneer farmer, Olof Ohman, while clear¬ 
ing land. It was believed fraudulent, then 
genuine, then fraudulent again. It has 
been in and out of the Smithsonian Mu¬ 
seum in Washington. More recently, new 
and deeper studies have supported its au¬ 
thenticity. 

An “amateur,” Hjalmar R. Holand, 
acquired it in 1907, then turned it over to 
the Smithsonian. As the controversy 
swirled, he began research—eventually 
translating the inscription and publishing 
six books plus a number of articles. 

Dr. Robert Hail, professor emeritus of 
linguistics at Cornell, entered the fray. His 
conclusion was published in 1982, in The 


Kensington Rune Stone Is Genuine. He 
supported Holand. His work had been sub¬ 
mitted to a certain learned journal in 1950 
and was neither published nor returned— 
an indication of the academic climate then 
prevailing. Some 30 years later, after 
retirement, Dr. Hall published elsewhere. 

The Kensington Stone debacle has 
proven once again that linguistics is not an 
exact science—this is especially true for 
runic inscriptions. 

R.I. Page, the author of a book on runes 
for the British Museum and An 
Introduction to English Runes, has stated: 

Different scholars put forth widely 
differing interpretations of an inscrip¬ 
tion, and this has led D. M. Wilson to 
state what he calls the first law of runo- 
dynamics: “that for every inscription 
there shall be as many interpretations 
as there are scholars working on it.” 
There is enough truth in the statement 
to make runologists uncomfortable. 

As it happens, fortunately—very fortu¬ 
nately—once the Spirit Pond Rune Stones 
have been translated we are not dependent 
on linguistics for determining authenticity. 
There is other evidence that these inscrip¬ 
tions are genuine—from four sciences: car¬ 
tography, navigation, geology and geogra- 
phy. 

The translation of the Spirit Pond Rune 
Stones also provides corroborating histori¬ 
cal evidence. There are two old Norse sagas 
dealing with Erik the Red’s family’s voy¬ 
ages to Vinland. One is called Eirik’s Saga 
and the other, Groenlendinga Saga; and 
collectively, the Vinland Sagas. Each is a 
condensation of earlier reports. 

The Spirit Pond Rune Stones cover the 
same time, places and events—and are 
likewise in condensed form, even more so. 
Each of the three has some information 
which is pertinent, but not included in the 
other two. They are complementary. 

The translation of the Spirit Pond Rune 
Stones on which this study is based has 
resulted from the efforts of a number of 
people. Two heads are better than one. The 
half-dozen people who have labored seri¬ 
ously and produced results should now 
have their work evaluated. 

Concurrently with Dr. Haugen’s study, 
another attempt on the inscription was 
being made by Donal Buchanan of Vienna, 
Virginia, an intelligence officer trained in 
cryptanalysis. Born in Japan of missionary 
parents, he developed an early interest in 
languages. He took Latin, French and 
Spanish in high school and French and 
Chinese in college (along with a brush-up 
course in Japanese). He continued with 
postgraduate study of Old Norse under Dr. 
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John Allee of George Washington 
University as well as Old Irish 
and Old Welsh under Dr. 

Robert Meyer of Catholic 
University He brought to the 
puzzle practical experience 
and the application of com¬ 
puter technology. His personal 
library is extensive, including 
shelves of language books— 
many of them relating to 
Scandinavia and runic inscrip¬ 
tions (27 volumes on Swedish 
runes alone). 

Buchanan authored an arti¬ 
cle which was used by the New 
England Antiquities Research 
Association in its 1972 special 
publication The Spirit Pond Rune 
Stones. In it he rendered a com¬ 
plete preliminary translation, 
adding, “It still needs more work.” 

It was Buchanan’s opinion, then 
and now, that the stones are authen¬ 
tic Norse artifacts. His reasoning is 
based in part on, “the length and com¬ 
plexity of the principal inscription, 
including as it does subtle shades of 
meaning that enhance certain com¬ 
pounds.” 

The Spirit Pond (hereafter SP) Memor¬ 
ial Stone, one of the four, has 84 words—75 
unduplicated, one of the longest texts ever 
inscribed on a rune stone) 

Erik Wahlgren, professor of Scandina¬ 
vian languages, UCLA, led America in 
negating the Kensington Rune Stone. He 
published a paper (in Scandinavian 
Studies , Vol. 25: 1-14; 1953) and 
then a book, The Kensington Stone: 

A Mystery Solved (Madison, 1958). 
Subsequently, he attempted to 
translate the Spirit Pond Rune 
Stones, published in the Journal of 
English and German Philology 
(April 1982). 

To begin, he ignored the spacing 
between words (shown by colons in 
rune stones) and substituted his 
own spacing. He called it, “re-spac- 
ing and removal of the meretri¬ 
cious word dividers.” 

For example, he takes the word 
TKA (his transliteration), separates the T 
and K, then assumes these are abbrevia¬ 
tions for T(O) K(CANADA). 

In another place, he separates the let¬ 
ters S and K and postulates that these 
were a man’s initials. 

In still another instance, he separates 
two letters, M and P. These he assumes to 
be abbreviations for M(an’s) P(enis) (except 
that Wahlgren substituted dashes for the 


This rune stone was found near Kensington , Minne¬ 
sota. While the establishment has tried to label it a 
hoax, Revisionist scholars believe that the stone was 
left behind by an expedition sent out by King Magnus 
of Norway in 1354. The message on the stone is: “Have 
10 men by the sea to look after our ships, 14 days jour¬ 
ney from this island. Year, 1362. Eight Gotlanders and 
22 Norwegians on exploration journey from Vinland to 
the west. We had camp beside two skerries, one day’s 
journey from this stone. We were [sic] and fished one 
day. After we came home, found 10 men red with blood 
and dead. Hail Mary. Deliver from evil.” 


letters in parentheses in the second word). 

Nor was this the only sexual reference 
developed by Wahlgren in his attempted 
translation. He had Haakon finding a 
“hart-nixie”—apparently “a female friend” 
who “took hold of the man’s (p—).” He spec¬ 
ulated that the picture of a native was a 
“winking female,” and that the fish was 
“startlingly phallic-looking.” 

Wahlgren’s fixation on sex seems to 
have affected his vision. The native on the 


stone is pictured with slit eyes (neither of 
which is winking), much like Eskimos, East 
Asians and some Native Americans. The 
fish is distinctly an Atlantic salmon as 
clearly shown by its lower fin. In two places 
Wahlgren refers to men as being “tailed.” 

In closing he uses the inscribed SJA K 
to “respace and remove” as follows: S and 
the space are eliminated, and a C is insert¬ 
ed between A and K. Thus he gets JACK— 
which he puts forth as the signature of a 
forger. 

Two words, UIULISA and SVITLK, 
were left uninterpreted, and four more 
he listed as doubtful (not including any 
of the above). 

The most puzzling part of Wahl - 
gren’s attempt was with the first word: 
SIGATUM-ODIN. This is a compound 
(a frequent practice), beginning with 
“say” or “declare,” ending with 
“Odin.” Even though it was spelled 
the same way on the rune stone as 
it is today, Wahlgren missed it: O-D- 
I-N. Odin was the old Norse god of 
wisdom, the one who taught runic 
writing, and was also the god of 
death. 

Einar Haugen wrote, “I do not 
go along with Erik Wahlgren’s 
interpretation of the Spirit Pond 
stones.” 

This raises the question of Erik 
Wahlgren’s expertise in translating 
runic inscriptions. It certainly makes 
his judgment on the Kensington Rune 
Stone suspect. Any subsequent judgment 
on the Spirit Pond Rune Stones, based on 
Wahlgren’s analysis of the 
Kensington Rune Stone, should be 
reexamined. 

^ii 

he language of the Spirit 
JL Pond stones is principally 
Old Icelandic. This would be 
expected, inasmuch as the Norse 
who came to Greenland and Vin¬ 
land, were from Iceland. A second¬ 
ary language, however, appears to 
be Danish (Norwegian would 
have been expected, inasmuch as 
Iceland was settled primarily by 
Norwegians). Danish shows up in 
many words (e.g., the word for “region,” 
Danish region, rather than Icelandic herad 
or landshluti). 

The runes were also in the Danish, ra¬ 
ther than the Norwegian, style. The spel¬ 
ling is frequently Danish (e.g., Danish 
Odin rather than Icelandic Odinn). 

The reader will recognize that many 
words appear similar to English and have 
the same meanings. The reason is that in 
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The Spirit Pond Map 
Stone: Deciphered 



The obverse of the Spirit Pond Map Stone (top) has been interpreted as showing 
the southeast corner of Labrador, two islets off that coast, the strait of Belle Isle, 
the island of Belle Isle, the northern promontory of Newfoundland, Pistolet Bay, 
Hare Bay and the Grey Islands. The runes on it have been translated to read: 
“Tidal bay; meadow nearby; 12-day sail to Iceland” The reverse of the stone (bot¬ 
tom) is perhaps even more interesting. Viking runes appear along the top of this 
side of the stone (difficult to discern at this size). Then there is a row of animals: 
a fish, a flying bird (possibly a duck), a horned animal such as a caribou, and 
what looks like the head of a turtle or serpent. In the next row one can make out 
a face-like carving resembling the sort of mask made by some Indian tribes, a man 
in a canoe with a paddle, an arrow and a bow. Beneath that are two indecipher¬ 
able symbols, and below them some Ogamic writing. Paul Chapman interprets it 
to mean: “Mild, gentle, arable land, a homestead, Thorfinn Karlsefni.” 


the early 11th century A.D., Teutonic lan¬ 
guages were much the same: Gothic Ger - 
man, from which each language substan¬ 
tially derived. Eastern England had been 
invaded by Danes beginning in A.D. 870 
and subjected to their linguistic influence. 

Spelling, however, varied widely. Val- 
fells and Cathey stated in their textbook, 
“The actual spelling in Old Icelandic man¬ 
uscripts is very heterogeneous, as they 
were written [and] reflect regional and 
individual variants ... as well as extensive 
abbreviational conventions.” 

An example of regional variation can be 
found in the word for “small,” spelled or 
defined six different ways in six sister lan¬ 
guages: G: schmal; N: smal (narrow); D: 
smal (slim); Dutch: smal: ON: smalr, smali; 
OE: smoel. In the Memorial Stone to follow, 
the word is spelled SMUAL, a seventh 
variant. 

Grammar was likewise not yet stan¬ 
dardized. Unfortunately, we have no man¬ 
uscripts in the Icelandic language prior to 
1127—more than a century after the dates 
on these stones, 1010 and 1011. An exam¬ 
ple of such changes, however, can be seen 
in the pronoun “their.” In English it is third 
person, possessive; in Icelandic it is third 
person, nominative (they). Another exam¬ 
ple of a change in grammar: In England, it 
is proper to say, “England are.” In America 
we say, ‘England is.” 

W hy, decades after their discovery, 
are some scholars still wrestling 
with a translation of the Spirit Pond Rune 
Stones? 

Ever since George Bernard Shaw’s play 
Pygmalion (which was made into a musical 
and then into a movie titled My Fair Lady), 
there has been a widespread impression 
that expert linguists could pinpoint the 
background of almost anyone by the lan¬ 
guage he or she used. 

Why then couldn’t our modern linguists 
decipher the SP Rune Stones—four in¬ 
scriptions containing 92 words total? 

Understanding the problem is a prereq¬ 
uisite to understanding the solution. Some 
obstacles here are peculiar to runic inscrip¬ 
tions found in America—three impedi¬ 
ments, to be exact. Once we recognize 
these we are in a better position to proceed. 

1. Change, like death and taxes, is al¬ 
ways with us. The Norse language 
changed between Denmark and Norway, 
Denmark and the Faeroes, and Norway 
and Iceland. We now have archeological 
evidence for some changes as these people 
moved on to Greenland. As Greenlanders 
moved on to America, some change was, of 
course, to be expected. 
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2. We have no written records of these 
particular Norsemen before A.D. 1127, that 
is the date of the earliest Icelandic manu¬ 
script. The Norse involved in the SP stones 
came from Iceland, via Greenland. The SP 
stones are dated 1010 and 1011. Thus we 
lack texts from which to obtain directly 
comparable language. 

3. To compound the problem of the lack 
of written records, the supply of inscrip¬ 
tions is also meager. The Encyclopaedia 
Britannica reports that of over 4,000 
known rune stones, some 2,500 are in Swe¬ 
den and the remaining 1,500 are scattered 
over the USSR, Germany, Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Britain, France and various islands. 

In Iceland, a land of volcanic origin, the 
rock is too hard for inscriptions. The few 
there are, are quite brief. In fact, almost all 
rune stones are brief, with about the same 
number of words as our tombstones. 

There are three additional problems 
involving all inscriptions for this time peri¬ 
od: 

1. As the Norse converted to Christi - 
anity in the 11th century, the clergy at¬ 
tempted to eradicate all vestiges of the old 
religion. Runes were considered a part of 
paganism. Odin had been credited with 
giving these to the Norsemen. The large 
cache of runes recently found in Bergen, 
Norway, points to an organized collection 
and burial of these symbols of the old reli¬ 
gion. 

The largest SP Rune Stone, the only 
inscription containing sentences, is a 
pagan memorial, with its message ad¬ 
dressed to Odin. The Encyclopaedia Bri¬ 
tannica notes that: “The most interesting 
runic inscriptions are those that were cut 
for magical purposes and those that appeal 
to heathen deities.” 

Words and phrases used in sacred serv¬ 
ices could not have been expected to sur¬ 
vive, As will be seen, however, in two in - 
stances revealed here on the SP Rune 
Stones these appear to have been modified 
for Christian usage—just as Christianity 
adopted other pagan practices. 

2. During the bubonic plague of the 
14th century, not only was Norway’s mer¬ 
chant marine wiped out, so was much of 
their nautical language. The meaning of 
words such as “sunstone” (a solar compass 
aid) and “knarr” (a trading ship) were for¬ 


Paul Chapman is a former navigator with 
the Army Air Corps Ferry Command. He was 
for 30 years the CEO of a successful broker¬ 
age firm. Mr. Chapman is an outstanding lay 
authority on pre-Columbian American histo¬ 
ry and is the author offwe books. 



The Spirit Pond Amulet is shown in front and rear views . The front is inscribed 
with a Norse Christian cross . The obverse has three markings, which are: Q in 
Irish Ogam , which corresponds to Icelandic K and may be an abbreviation for 
kona, meaning woman , wife or queen in Old Icelandic . Next is a set of three 
runes which spell out VIN , an abbreviation for “Vinland” Then there are two 
symbols that signify 1010, evidently the year of the inscription . 


gotten. The SP Rune Stones refer to explo¬ 
ration and cite a nautical incident. 

3. Finally, there is the problem of the 
“short futhark,” the alphabet in use at the 
time of the SP runic inscriptions. It 
employs only 16 runes, making for myriad 
possibilities. This was illustrated in two 
articles on the same brief subject with dif¬ 
ferent translations appearing in the 1987 
edition of ESOP (pp. 91-95 & 183-89, Vol. 
16), the journal of the Epigraphic Society. I 
wrote an explanatory letter to the editor, 
which was published in the next year’s edi¬ 
tion, Vol. 17. 

Dr. Barry Fell [now deceased], the edi¬ 
tor of ESOP, wrote me: “It happens in other 
tongues, too. E.g., the Latin ( Soror mea sus 
est mala’ is perfectly good classical Latin, 
and can be translated as either ‘Sister, the 
pig is eating the apples’; or, equally cor¬ 
rectly, ‘My sister is an evil pig.’ (We learned 
that in high school.)” 

Even in areas where there are records, 
linguistics is not as exact as some would 
have us believe. Of the 15 rune stones on 
display in the National Museum of Den - 
mark, only seven have complete transla¬ 
tions, seven more have been only partially 
translated and one is completely untrans¬ 
lated. This is in a location where Erik 
Moltke, one of the world’s leading runolo- 
gists, was in charge. 


To overcome the lack of knowledge of 
language in the SP stones, I began to ex¬ 
amine related languages, modern and 
“old”: German, Danish, Norwegian, Swe¬ 
dish, Icelandic, and English (even Old 
English, which is largely derived from the 
same mother tongue). 

To sum up: The Old Norse language 
varied through time and space, as is illus¬ 
trated by the half-dozen different lan¬ 
guages that developed from it. Differences 
occurred in both grammar and spelling; 
some changes inherent in American runic 
inscriptions took place in Iceland (where 
there were few extant rune stones) and in 
sparsely settled Greenland. We lack com¬ 
parable records from these areas also 
because Christianity obliterated pagan 
messages and the bubonic plague wiped 
out much nautical terminology—and the 
incident cited on this rune stone involves a 
nautical setting. ❖ 


FOOTNOTE 

!The inscribed stones were found semi-sub¬ 
merged in Spirit Pond by Walter Elliott in 
1972. Although Elliott took the stones to 
experts, the language of the inscriptions was 
so obscure that the messages were not com¬ 
pletely deciphered until recently, by the author, 
Paul Chapman.—Ed. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I have enjoyed The Barnes 
REVIEW immensely since your very 
first issue, and I have used it in my 
history and economics classes at 
school. However, the lead story in 
the Nov./Dec. 2000 issue greatly dis¬ 
appointed and shocked me. As a 
patriot myself, Coulombe’s article 
titled “In Defense of Monarchy” was 
the most insulting piece of nonsense 
I have ever read. The article mouths 
several fallacies that cry out for cor¬ 
rection. The apologia for George III 
found in the fourth paragraph places 
Coulombe squarely in the enemy 
camp. Coulombe should read the 37 
specific and serious complaints 
against this typical European tyrant 
found in the Declaration of 
Independence again before attempt¬ 
ing (a la the AHA court historians) 
to exonerate him. His defense of 
peasantry as an acceptable condition 
is worthy of the Global Plantation, 
not of your fine journal. 

Coulombe also champions the 
false and ubiquitous premise being 
used to push reunification of the 
Anglo-American world (i.e., reversal 
of our War of Independence). He 
claims—as do all the establishment 
historians—that the current tyrant 
on the throne of Great Britain is 
merely a figurehead. “It is... diffi¬ 
cult for a monarch to stand up to 
politicos... in Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand and elsewhere ...” he 
claims. Living three miles from the 
Canadian border, I have had ample 
opportunity to observe that the 
U.S.A. is indeed being impacted by 
the use of Canada as a proving 
ground for socialist, one-world policy. 
Coulombe would do well to watch 
the queen open each new session of 
the English Parliament by telling 
the world what “my Parliament” 
will pass and do during the session. 
Visiting Canada, one is impressed 
by the fact that this nation’s money 
still has the queen’s face plastered 
on every bill, and that the highest 

Correction 

In the January/February issue’s 
book review Dissecting the Holocaust— 
The Growing Critique of‘Truth’ & ‘Me - 
mory’— the correct Russian saying is, of 
course, “Nikto ne met tak, kak ochevidt- 
sy,” or in English, “Nobody lies like an 
eyewitness.” Elsewhere in the review, 
the word “disciple” erroneously oc¬ 
curred where, obviously, “discipline” 
was intended. The book Dissecting the 
Holocaust is available at $49.95 (minus 
10% for TBR subscribers) from the 
TBR Book Club. 


office in the land is still the gover¬ 
nor-general, not the prime minister. 
Coulombe would do well to study the 
“linchpin theory” of Canadian histo¬ 
ry, which clearly lays out Canada’s 
role as the means by which our 
republic is to be brought back under 
the influence of the crown. 

Articles of this type do a dis¬ 
service to the republic and are an 
offense to all true patriots every¬ 
where. Space permitting, many 
other arguments could be made 
against Coulombe’s drivel. No mat¬ 
ter what arguments may be dredged 
up in favor of monarchy, the bottom 
line will always be that monarchy 
will never be any better than the 
monarch. Do you see any principled, 
benevolent leaders in high political 
office who you would trust in such a 
position? Only when Jesus Christ 
returns to rule in person will we 
have such a worthy monarch. 

STEPHEN J. MARTIN 
North Amity, Maine 

I have just received and dove 
into your famous and wonderful 
magazine. Your content is excellent. 
Keep up the good work. 

MOLLY GILL 

Editor, The Rational Feminist 
Largo, Florida 

(Your material is very inter¬ 
esting. We cannot think of anyone 
more “rationally feminist” than 
the Aryan Teutonic and Keltic 
peoples. Their attitude toward 
women has always been very 
different from any other race, 
certainly including that from 
which certain so-called feminists 
such as Bella Abzug, Gloria 
Steinem and Betty Friedan 
sprang.—Ed.) 

I think the Poles deserve more 
credit than they are usually given 
for cracking the Enigma code. This 
was hardly the British triumph that 
the “court historians” would have us 
believe. Unfortunately, the role 
played by Polish cryptologists 
(notably Marian Rejewski, Jerzy 
Rozycki and Henryk Zygalski) in the 
breaking of the code has always 
been omitted from books on the sub¬ 
ject. An example of this was seen in 
1974, when F.W. Winterbotham pub¬ 
lished a book titled The Ultra Secret, 
wherein he claimed that the British 
were the first to break this cipher. 

There has been very little pub¬ 
lished about the people who were 
truly the first to break the Enigma- 


enciphered messages. But this dis¬ 
tinction belongs to the Poles, who 
accomplished that feat in the late 
1930s. Although the French helped 
the Poles with the Enigma code 
break, all material was in the exclu¬ 
sive hands of Poles until July 1939. 

On August 16,1939, the Polish 
government gave British Gen. 
Stewart Menzies a copy of an 
Enigma at the Victoria Station in 
London, and the British immediate¬ 
ly began to read Enigma messages. 
This marked the beginning of 
British involvement with Enigma. 

The ability by the Allies to read 
the enemy’s communications was a 
very important factor in the war 
effort and undoubtedly contributed 
to the victory over Nazi Germany. 

MIKOLAJ DANTYSZEK 
Los Angeles 

I just got through reading the 
January/February issue, 76 pages, of 
TBR. The entire magazine was 
devoted to the holocaust. This has 
been a subject in your magazine 
from the first, but this last issue was 
too much. The Germans and the 
Jews are not the only people in the 
world. Don’t you have anything else 
to print? There are many interesting 
and informative subjects you could 
focus on. I hope I will see a change 
in future issues. 

CLIFF MODELL 
New Britain, Connecticut 

T - * 

I’ve seen enough holocaust to 
make me sick. It’s a trite subject. I’m 
not going to renew a publication 
that is that hard up for subject 
material. 

DONTURPEN 
Silver City, New Mexico 

(We hate to lose subscribers, 
and your note declaring your 
dislike for the Jan./Feb. issue is 
very significant. You declare 
that the holocaust is trite and 
that we have been saying too 
much about it. For the record, 
the Jan./Feb. issue is the first 
time we have devoted so much 
space to the subject, although in 
past issues we have touched on 
it in individual articles. Your 
idea that we have had too much 
about it, we think, indicates 
your extreme sensitivity toward 
the topic. Far from being trite, it 
is of the utmost importance, and 
ignoring it will not make it go 
away. One may ignore a hurri¬ 
cane, flood or scarlet fever, but 


that does not have any effect on 
them. They will ineluctably pro¬ 
ceed according to their own 
inner dynamics. The holocaust 
is important because it has not 
only cost the taxpayers billions 
and will cost billions more, but 
because it has distorted almost 
all of our nation’s policies and 
thinking; and it grows greatly in 
strength every day—it does not 
diminish. For those readers who 
wish to order extra copies of our 
“All Holocaust” issue—reduced 
in price to encourage wide¬ 
spread dissemination, call toll 
free 1-877-773-9077 to charge 
your copies to Visa or MC.—Ed.) 

This past September I visited my 
former homeland, Schlesien, which, 
along with other large areas of Ger¬ 
many, had been ordered depopulated 
by FDR and Truman at gunpoint 
and made a part of Poland. I had 
been on leave from the German 
army in September of 1944, to visit 
my family, farm and village. When I 
said good-by it never dawned on me 
that it would be 56 years before I 
was to be able to see my family’s 
farm and my home again, all be¬ 
cause the U.S. government reneged 
on every solemn promise and oath it 
had ever made in regard to the fun¬ 
damental right of peoples to self- 
determination. 

These acts were compounded 
by the curtain of silence imposed 
to keep the American public in the 
dark about these monstrous crimes 
against humanity, while at the same 
time beating their inflated chests 
with self-righteous proclamations of 
virtue and compassion in regard to 
communism and their own democra¬ 
cy, which, history shows, is nothing 
more than the rule of the mob, 
instead of the rule of law, as stipu¬ 
lated by a republican form of gov¬ 
ernment. 

It was sad to see my former 
homeland occupied by strangers. 
There were no tears, just disbelief, 
and a feeling as if I had just left 
there yesterday, and not years ago. 
We visited many cemeteries of our 
ancestors, but every gravestone had 
been removed and the ground lev¬ 
eled. The monuments for our dead 
from previous wars had also been 
removed, as were all inscriptions on 
buildings, to erase every trace that 
German people had ever lived there. 

HERBERT TAST 

Yutan, Nebraska 






